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JOHNSON’S 
UniversalCyclopzdia 
Preferred fo all ofbers by School Boards. 








BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED ° - $36 SETS. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED ° 64 ‘* 
ALBANY SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED . ee 
HARRISBURC SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED - 1 P 
SHAMOKIN SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED - . 
CHESTER SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED . 
EXETER SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED - * 
CASS TWP. SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED . 
NEW CASTLE TWP. SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED 
SHENANDOAH SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED - 
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The above orders have recently been placed for the 
new edition of 


JONSON'S UNIVERSAL GYCLOPAEDIA, 


_ and hundreds of others might be mentioned. 








IN SCOPE, ACCURACY, AUTHORITY, 


AND IN CONVENIENCE FOR READY REFERENCE 


IT SURPASSES ALL OTHERS. 


DR. WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D., 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education, 
Says: “A set of this work ought to be found in every school-house, and 
the pupils ought to be taught how to use it.’’ 








2. J. Touweene SS... 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE GERMANS IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY GEORGE F. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN: When your very efficient Su- 
perintendent requested me to address the 
‘Teachers’ Institute, on the general subject 
of the ‘‘Germans in Pennsylvania,’’ I 
stipulated with him that I would do so on 
condition that I should be permitted to 
give you a familiar talk, and not be re- 
quired to prepare a written address. 

The statement made in introducing me 
to the Institute, that we in Pennsylvania 
have little accurate knowledge of our own 
early history, is, I think, quite true. 
There never has been an accurate history 
of Pennsylvania written. 

The Germans formed a large proportion 
of the province, and their descendants 
to-day outnumber any other nationality 
in the State ; nevertheless, in the histories 
of the State, they are generally disposed 
of in a very few sentences, and in general 
history they are apt to be referred to with 
apologetic contumely, about like the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Many Germans settled in 
Pennsylvania. They were asa rule ig- 
norant boors from the Palatinate, with, 
however, some few educated men among 
them, such as Muhlenberg, Rittenhouse, 
and others.’’ This general estimate is 
not confined to superficial writers, but 
appears in such classical histories as 
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‘* Pontiac Conspiracy,’’ and a 
| little more diluted in Sargent’s history of 
Braddock’s Expedition. Some years ago, 
I set to work to find out if I could from 
whence this erroneous impression came, 
Where do you suppose I found it? Why, 
in a letter, and in a public address of 
Benjamin Franklin. It was Franklin, 
that very eminent and distinguished 
Pennsylvanian, born in Boston, who in- 
considerately fixed the character of the 
early Pennsylvania Germans for future 
historiansand writers. Naturally enough, 
his testimony would be counted the best 
of authority and implicitly followed. In 
753, Franklin, in a letter to Peter Col- 
linson, said : 

‘“The Germans in Pennsylvania, being 
generally the most ignorant of their 
own countrymen, were perfectly intoxi- 
cated with the unwonted possession of a 
political power which they exercised, 
even upon their own preachers, with 
equal bigotry and tyranny. Keeping 
apart from the English, they preserved 
with tenacity the usages of their native 
land. ‘Their conversation was carried 
on in German; their children were edu- 
cated in ignorance of any other tongue; 
their books, their newspapers, their deeds 
and legal instruments even, were in Ger- 
man. 

“The French, who watch all ad- 
vantages, are now themselves making a 
German settlement back of us in the 
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Illinois country, and by means of these 
Germans they may in time come to a 
good understanding with ours; and, 
indeed, in the last war the Germans 
showed a general disposition that seemed 
to bode us no good. For, when the 
English, who were not Quakers, alarmed 
by the danger arising from the defence- 
less state of our country, entered unani- 
mously into an association, and within this 
government and the lower counties raised, 
armed and disciplined near ten thousand 
men, the Germans, except a very few in 
proportion to their number, refused to 
engage in it; giving out, one amongst an- 
other, and even in print, that if they 
were quiet the French, should they take 
the country, would not molest them.’’ 

The letter was written in 1753. In 
1755, Franklin followed it up by energeti- 
cally addressing the British public in 
favor of excluding any more Germans 
from the colonies. 

‘*Since detachments of English from 
Britain sent to America,’’ says he, “‘ will 
have their places at home so soon sup- 
plied and increase so largely here, why 
should the Fa/atine boors be suffered to 
swarm in our settlements, and by herding 
together establish their language and 
manners to the exclusion of ours.’’ 

It is highly probable that Franklin’s 
judgment of the Germans was warped by 
political considerations.. He was a New 
Englander by birth. He was the Secre- 
tary of the Proprietary Assembly, and 
also Postmaster General. Prior to the 
Revolution, he was a consistent royalist. 
America was a bone of contention between 
the European powers. The provinces 
here were involved in every European 
war, and were more or less affected by the 
results of these wars. New York, settled 
by the Dutch, was seized by the English. 
The Swedish and Dutch settlements on the 
Delaware passed into the control of the 
British. France held the whole northern 
and western portions of our country, in- 
cluding Canada, the Lake Regions and 
the Valley of the Mississippi. Spain 
held the southern and southwestern 
portions. Pennsylvania was a province 
of Great Britain. The Germans owed 
no allegiance to Great Britain, and 
were therefore regarded as a foreign 
element, capable, by throwing their for- 
tunes with either of the European powers 
contending for supremacy in America, of 
seriously affecting the interests of Great 
Britain. 











As early as 1717, Governor Keith op- 
posed the German settlements here be- 
cause of such possible contingencies. 
Unjust and cruel as these suspicions 
seem to us now, in view of the fact that 
the Germans when they left the Rhine 
designed to become settlers in Pennsylva- 
nia and subjects of Great Britain, and 
that they persistently entreated the gov- 
ernment to pass naturalization laws to 
enable them to become citizens, they 
were nevertheless such as an Englishman, 
in the then disturbed condition of Europe, 
might honestly entertain. 

Franklin's reference in his letter to 
Collinson of the indisposition of the 
Germans to co-operate with him in the 
late war is easily explained. The French 
and British were involved in the war of the 
Austrian succession. New England was 
involved in a war with the French in 
Canada and Nova Scotia. The siege of 
Louisburg was the principal event. 
Franklin, anticipating a general contest, 
was actively engaged in raising ten regi- 
ments in Pennsylvania. The Quakers 
disapproved of the armament. ‘The Ger- 
mans, apprehending no real danger and 
heartily sick of war, followed the Quakers, 
and not very many of them joined Frank- 
lin’s movement. 

Franklin, unfortunately, at this period 
of his life, could not conceive of an edu- 
cated man who was not an Englishman, 
and the man who could not speak English 
must, therefore, necessarily be ignorant. 
He censures the Germans, because they 
could not in a few years discard their 
native tongue, acquire the most difficult 
of languages, cast aside their traditional 
habits and training, set up English 
schools, print papers and books, and 
write legal documents in the English 
tongue. Few things are more indestruc- 
tible than language. It takes generations 
to change the language of a people. 
England has governed Canada for more 
than a century, yet to-day the prevailing 
speech in Quebec is French. From 
necessity the language of the government, 
in which its business is conducted, grad- 
ually becomes the language of the people; 
but the process isa slow one. The de- 
scendants of the early Germans rapidly 
acquired English, and now in the German 
settlements, the masses speak two lan- 
guages—something that the majority 
of the British descendants living here can- 
not do. 

Who were these people whom Frank- 
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lin describes as ignorant Germans and 
Palatine boors? Where did they come 
from? What caused them to migrate in 
so great numbers to the Province of 
Pennsylvania? What were their attain- 
ments and character in their native land ? 
How did they conduct themselves in 
their new homes? A large majority of 
the school directors and school teachers 
assembled here are descendants of these 
German emigrants. Berks is the typical 
Pennsylvania German county of the 
State. The reputation of your ancestors 
cannot be to you a subject of indifference. 

If you will give me your attention this 
very warm morning, and exercise some 
patience with the discomfort it creates to 
audience and speaker, I will endeavor in 
general outline to answer the suggested 
inquiries. 

Take up the map of Europe. Recall 
the geographical location of the great 
European powers, which for centuries 
have contended for supremacy or national 
existence. In the heart of Europe is the 
country of the Rhine, sub-divided in the 
past into many small kingdoms. Its 
principal places were known in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as 
the Palatinate, whence the name of 
Palatines given to our early emigrants. 
In this description was included the coun- 
try on both sides the Rhine and adjoining 
districts, from the Swiss line down to 
Holland. It included Alsace, Lorraine, 
Zweibrucken and the whole Lower 
Pfalz. From time immemorial this coun- 
try has been the battle-field of Europe. 
Caesar, you remember, fought some of 
his fiercest battles along the Rhine. Dur- 
ing the division of Rome into the Eastern 
and Western Empires, it was in the 
valleys of the Rhine that the contend- 
ing armies met, and red ran the rivers 
with their blood. It was soin the wars 
of the middle ages, and also in Napoleon’s 
reign. The great conflict between Ger- 
many and France in our own lifetime was 
fought in this same territory, When 
the mighty armed forces of Europe, now 
numbering so many millions, shall meet 
in deadly conflict to recast the map of 
Europe, the countries of the Rhine will 
again be the great fields of blood. From 
its geographical position, it will always 
be the meeting-point of hostile kings, 
until emperors and kings cease to be 
factors of civilized and enlightened gov- 
ernments. 

Recall the status of the Rhine provinces 
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during the hundred years preceding our 
Declaration of Independence. It was 
during this period that the people known 
as the Pennsylvania Dutch came in so 
great numbers to this country. In the 
war between France and Holland 
to 1678), Turenne ‘‘barbarously ravaged 
the Palatinate, which was abandoned to 
the ferocious license of his troops and 
soon became a scene of indescribable de- 
solation.”’ 

In 1681, Louis XIV., arbitrarily inter- 
preting the treaty of Nimeguen, seized 
Strasburg and many minor cities. This 
was the beginning of the French occupa- 
tion of Alsace, which she retained until 
the Germans wrested it from her in the 
late war. This act of the French led to 
the war known as the War of the Augs- 
burg League, lasting until the treaty of 
Ryswick, 1697. The Palatinate was the 
scene of its greatest horrors. Louis or- 
dered the devastation of the Palatinate by 
fire and sword for the purpose of prevent- 
ing its reoccupation by the enemy. 
Heidelberg, Manheim, Spires, Worms, 
Oppenheim and Bingen were burned ; 
crops, farms, vines, orchards, were all 
destroyed. This rich and beautiful coun- 
try was made desolate as a wilderness. 
Careful historians estimate that a hundred 
thousand people were made homeless and 
driven to wander without food or shelter. 

The treaty of Ryswick brought peace 
for but a few years. In 1702 the war of 
the Spanish succession began, and lasted 
until the peace of Utrecht, 1713. The 
principal battles of this war were again 
fought in the Rhine provinces. Marshal 
Villars, 1707, ravaged the Palatine, seized 
all the movable property and stores of 
every kind, and destroyed everything 
that could not be carried away. In a 
very short time, France and Spain, 
Russia and Sweden were at war, which 
again involved Europe, but only indi- 
rectly affected the dwellers on the Rhine. 
The treaty of Rystadt, 1721, gave Europe 
a short tranquility. It was soon destroyed 
by the war of the Polish succession (1732- 
1738); Lorraine and the duchy of Bar 
were given to Stanislaus, father-in-law of 
Louis XV., with reversion to France. 
This affected all the Protestants of these 
provinces. Then followed the war of the 
Austrian succession, 1742 to 1747, and 
after a few years’ peace, the Seven Years’ 
War, 1756 to 1763. The effect of this 
prolonged state of war, constantly involv- 
ing the Rhine provinces, was to drive the 
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inhabitants from their homes and country 
and make life intolerable. 

Running along with the horrors of the 
many wars I have outlined, there was 
a still more horrible series of religious 
persecutions. In 1685, Louis XIV. re- 
pealed the great Edict of Nantes, by 
which Henry IV. in 1598 had decreed 
universal liberty and equality as to re- 
ligion. I think it probable that Louis 
XIV. was instigated to this great wicked- 
ness in the hope that he might regain the 
favor of the Pope, which he had lost by 
infamously procuring the Turks to attack 
Vienna. You remember Sobieski de- 
feated the Turks in 1683, and all Chris- 
tendom was incensed at the conduct of 
the French king. It is highly creditable 
to the Catholic clergy of France that they 
did not favor the repeal of the edict. 
They seem to have been powerless to 
mitigate the atrocities resulting from it. 

In these times of religious toleration it 
is always painful to recall the religious 
persecutions of the past, and I only do 
so now because they form a leading cause 
of the flight of your ancestors to these 
shores. Torture, confiscation of property 
and death were the penalties enforced 
with fiendish details of cruelty against 
the Protestants. More than one hundred 
thousand families, some historians say 
one million people, were driven out of the 
countries controlled by France. This, of 
course, included Alsace, and the prov- 
inces on the east side of the Rhine, from 
whence many of our people came. 

Louis XV., in 1724, in honor of his 
grandfather, revived the old edicts against 
the Protestants, and the exemption which 
Strasburg and some neighboring French 
provinces shared, was removed. The in- 
crease in immigration in 1726 was largely 
caused by this decree. 

In the general conditions I have de- 
scribed, you find the causes of the Pala- 
tine emigration to this country. War 
and religious persecutions had destroyed 
their homes and their peace. Robbed of 
their possessions, persecuted for their re- 
ligion, with new wars continually de- 
stroying their restored fields and homes, 
they were without reasonable hope of 
peace or rest in their native land. 

They were not an ignorant people. 
They were at least the equals in educa- 
tion of the average masses of the most 
advanced peoples of Europe. In the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, after the fall 


of the Byzantine empire, a marked re- | 
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vival of learning occurred in Italy. The 
study of the Greek classics became a 
fashionable pastime. It is the era known 
as the Italian Renaissance. This educa- 
tional movement spread to the neighbor- 
ing States. The Southern German prov- 
inces soon profited by it. There printing 
was invented. ‘The Reformation gave a 
great impetus to general education. All 
Protestants began the study of the Bible. 
Gymnasiums (the German college), acad- 
emies and universities, with the attendant 
primary schools, sprang up everywhere 
in these Rhine provinces. One hundred 
and more years before the emigration be- 
gan, these provinces had universities of 
great renown, such as Heidelberg, Tubin- 
genand Strasburg. At that time the edu- 
cational progress of the British Isles was 
far inferiortothatofGermany. Itissheer 
nonsense to say that these German set- 
tlers were below the average intelligence 
and character of the emigrants from Great 
Britain. Indeed, the probabilities are 
that the German average was the higher, 
for we have Gordon’s authority for the 
statement that ‘‘ vagrants and felons, the 
dregs of the British populace, were sent 
here.’?’ An examination of the registers 
of immigration (in consequence of the 
forty shillings tax on each immigrant) 
shows that, with few exceptions, the Ger- 
mans wrote their own names. Each 
family brought at least the German 
Bible and Stark’s Gebetbuch with them. 

Now, it was providential that in 1681, 
just at the inception of the events I have 
described, which drove the French and 
German Protestants from their homes to 
wander over the Protestant states of 
Europe and Great Britain, Penn founded 
his province on the broad basis of civil 
and religious liberty, with peace, tolera- 
tion, brotherly love and good-will to men 
as itscorner-stones. He invited the Ger- 
man and French refugees to settle his 
province. A colony of Mennonites from 
Crefeld, on the eastern borders of Hol- 
land, were the first to accept. In course 
of time they have become merged with 
the English element, and do not now 
form any considerable portion of the peo- 
ple known as Pennsylvania Germans. 
Their history, which is well known, does 
not apply to Berks county. Penn formed 
emigration societies in the Hanseatic 
cities to encourage immigration. It has 
been said that, notwithstanding the as- 
sertion of the Palatines, there is no his- 
torical evidence to show that Penn in- 
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vited them here. Well, we have Penn’s 
letter to his steward in Philadelphia, 
telling him that the effect of the repeal of 
the edict of Nantes would be of great ad- 
vantage to the province, in that many of 
the Protestant exiles, with skill and 
means, would come to Pennsylvania. 
We have a letter to Logan, in which he 
Says a great number of Palatines will 
shortly leave for his province, that they 
are good people and should be treated 
kindly. There is no doubt that Penn 
encouraged this immigration in every 
way. The most glowing and seductive 
descriptions of the good government, and 
of the riches, health and natural re- 
sources of the province, were printed in 
German and distributed far and wide. 
They heard of the land of plenty, where 
God had bestowed his natural gifts with a 
most bountiful hand. They heard of the 
land of peace, where men could live hon- 
est lives and be permitted to worship 
God as their consciences dictated. They 
knew there was no hope for them in their 
native land, where year in and year out 
they were subjected to the ravages of war 
and religious tyranny. With sorrowful 
hearts they concluded to leave the loved 


fatherland, the Rhine with its splendid 
memories, to brave the perils of the great 
deep and seek with child-like trust in 
God a new country in the wilderness. 
There is something grand and heroic in 


these early immigrations. Too little at- 
tention has been paid to them. Where 
can you find a grander theme for an epic 
than the settlement of your own lovely 
Tulpehocken? Some day you will de- 
velop from your schools a great Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch poet, who will sing of your 
ancestors. How the French in 1707 
burnt their homes, laid waste their fields, 
and drove them to seek refuge in Hol- 
land. How from Holland they wandered 
to England, and after purchasing lands 
in New York from Indian chiefs who 
happened in London, the good Queen 
Anne provided ships to carry them over 
the sea ; how their vessels were tossed by 
tempest, wind and sea; how some of the 
vessels with all on board went down un- 
knelled, uncoffined and unknown ; how, 
after many days of suffering and priva- 
tion, the other vessels reached the safe 
harbor of New York ; how they went into 
the interior of New York, located their 
farms, built huts, and with the toils and 
sorrows that only frontiersmen know, 
cleared the forest and sowed the fields, 
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only to find themselves ejected by English 
speculators who claimed title to their 
lands ; how, after sending a committee to 
London—the elder Weiser was one of the 
committee—to secure the interposition of 
the British government in their behalf, the 
plucky German women ducked the sheriff, 
who served the writs of ouster, in the pond, 
and then in despair those dispossessed 
started on another wandering ; how they 
constructed rafts, placed their sick and 
children, with their household goods, upon 
them, and floated down the Susquehanna, 
driving their horses, cattle and flocks 
along its banks; then following the 
Swatara, they finally reached the Tulpe- 
hocken, and in 1723 settled on lands then 
owned by the Indians. The Proprietaries 
acquired title to the Tulpehocken lands 
in 1733. Who wants a better theme for 
a romance or poem? It can be woven 
into a story as thrilling as any English 
pen has drawn. This is only one of many 
touching stories of the general emigration 
from the German provinces to Penn- 
sylvania. 

Now, how does it come that these peo- 
ple were slighted and distrusted by the 
English? They came in such numbers 
that the English officials feared that they 
would constitute a majority, and thereby 
become controlling factors in the province. 
Governor Keith, in 1717, as we have seen, 
pointed out this possible danger, and ad- 
vised against permitting them to settle 
here. 

The Germans could only acquire the 
rights of citizenship by naturalization. 
You understand that when the English, 
Scotch and Irish came into the province, 
being subjects of Great Britain, they ac- 
quired, subject to the Proprietary law, full 
rights of citizenship; but the Germans 
were not British subjects, and special acts 
were from time to time passed admitting 
some of the Germans to citizenship. In 
1721, many Palatines petitioned for natu- 
ralization. After considerable delay, the 
bill passed the Assembly, but it was 
vetoed by Governor Keith. One of his 
objections was that it imposed conditions 
which should not be put on Englishmen, 
and, therefore, not on people about to 
become British subjects. The difficulties 
surrounding naturalization prevented the 
larger number of Germans becoming 
British subjects, and, consequently, they 
could have no vote or voice in the govern- 
ment of the province. 

In the persistent conflict between the 
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Proprietary Governors, the Assembly and 
the Quakers, the Germans generally fol- 
lowed the leadership of the Quakers. 
They were weary of strife and war, and 
naturally preferred the peaceful methods 
of the Quakers. 

When the Proprietary government in 
1729 proposed to put a forty-shilling tax 
on alien immigrants, the subject was 
referred to a Committee of the Assembly. 
The Committee say this in their report: 
‘‘The Palatines who had been imported 
directly into the province, had purchased 
and honestly paid for their lands, had 
conducted themselves respectfully to- 
wards the government, paid their taxes 
readily, and were a sober and honest 
people in their religious and civil) duties.”’ 

No better testimony can be found as to 
the character, integrity and honesty of 
the Pennsylvania Germans, and no better 
definition of good citizenship can be 
formulated. You see, they are described 
as men of character and honesty, who 
purchased and paid for their lands, who 
paid their taxes not grudgingly but 
readily, who conducted themselves re- 
spectfully toward government, and who 
lived sober and religious lives, discharg- 
ing all their religious and civil duties. 
Do you want a better character than this 
for your ancestors? Even Governor 
Thomas, in 1744, in his message, when he 
was complaining of the number of the 
Germans, confessed that the great pros- 
perity of the State of Pennsylvania was 
primarily owing to their thrift and in- 
tegrity. However, they were not always 
patient under their afflictions, for ex- 
ample: In 1750, an election in York took 
place at which their Dutch blood got the 
better of them. The English, through 
the sheriff, controlled the election officers 
and the polls. The sheriff postponed the 
election until two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and then the Scotch-Irish and the 
English surrounded the polls with a view 
to preventing the Germans from voting in 
time; but with Dutch courage the Ger- 
mans made a violent rush on the line; the 
sheriff and his clerks jumped out of the 
court-house window and the Germans 
got possession of the polls, and calling 
upon the coroner to open them, the Ger- 
mans voted. An appeal was taken to 
Philadelphia, but the Assembly very 
wisely censured the sheriff for not con- 
ducting himself better. 

The time came when the fears of the 
Proprietary officials, as to the ultimate 
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effect of the German emigration, were 
fully realized. It is well known that the 
Quakers and the British, excepting the 
Scotch-Irish, resident in Pennsylvania, 
and in full control of the government and 
the Assembly, steadfastly opposed sepa- 
ration from Great Britian. The Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly and her members in Con- 
gress would not vote for separation. The 
situation was so serious that Congress 
passed a resolution calling upon the peo- 
ple of the provinces to organize new gov- 
ernments so as to get power to separate 
from Great Britian. 

When fruitless efforts had been made 
to get our members of Congress to vote 
in favor of the Declaration, and when the 
Assembly refused to act, and really ad- 
journed, a few patriotic people in Phila- 
delphia organized a town meeting, and 
called upon the counties of Pennsylvania 
to send delegates to Philadelphia, to meet 
on the 18th of June, 1776, to organize a 
new government—a government of the 
people. To secure a majority, it was 
necessary to have the people represented 
there, irrespective of their right to vote 
under English laws. For the first time 
in the history of the State, men of German 
extraction were elected representatives. 
The people of Berks county assembled in 
town meetings, and selected ten represen- 
tative men to go to Philadelphia on the 
18th of June, 1776, to institute a new 
form of government. These ten men 
should have their names preserved in his- 
tory for alltime. They were the decem- 
virs of Berks. Joining with the other 
Germans of the State, the Scotch-Irish 
and the English patriots, they constituted 
a majority of the province, and by their 
patriotic action secured the vote of Penn- 
sylvania in favor of Independence. Here 
are their names: Col. Jacob Morgan, Col. 
Henry Haller, Col. Benjamin Spyker, 
Col. Daniel Hunter, Col. Valentine 
Eckert, Col. Nicholas Lutz, Capt. Joseph 
Hiester, Dr. Bodo Otto, Mark Bird and 
Charles Shoemaker. 

You recognize their nationality by the 
names. Only two of the ten were British. 
Eight were representative liberty-loving 
Germans. ‘These men, before the Decla- 
ration of Independence was signed, went 
to Philadelphia on the 18th of June, 1776, 
and made arrangements for organizing a 
new government. An oath for the new 
citizenship was formulated. Each man 
swore to high heaven not only to renounce, 
but to use every honest effort to sever the 
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allegiance with Great Britain, and to es- 
tablish a government on the authority of 
the people. Pennsylvania’s declaration of 
independence is dated the 18th of June, 
1776. Thus the Germans in Pennsyl- 
vania became the potential factors in 
securing the Declaration of Independence 
on the Fourth of July, 1776. 

I have already taken up too much of 
your time. Let me, however, say a few 
words more. Some of you complain that 
the Pennsylvania Germans are not duly 
recognized. Who is to blame? The 
Pennsylvania Germans themselves. You 
have been too indifferent to the history of 
your ancestors, and the part they took in 
building up this glorious commonwealth. 
You live too much among yourselves, and 
think that everybody should discover 
your virtues. You must demonstrate by 
your actions that you are the descendants 
of a noble race of people. In educational 
movements, you should remember that 
your ancestors believed in higher educa- 
tion ; that they were not content with the 
common schools, but had great univer- 
sities and colleges. You must reach for- 
ward toward a higher culture. Do not 
imagine that because you attend the 


common schools you are equipped for 


the severe conflicts of this marvelously 
progressive age. You must move on- 
ward and upward. You need to read 
more, to study more, and to think more. 
You are too apt to leave the common 
schools and enter professions without 
keeping up your studies. You have es- 
tablished no colleges nor efficient acade- 
mies outside your normal school and high 
school. You have no public libraries— 
I say it to your shame: you are rich 
enough to have them. Every little town 
in New England has its public library. 
The great city of Reading has a poor 
little library, open once a week, with a 
small collection of books which nobody 
cares to read. Now, my appeal to you 
to-day is, that, as Pennsylvania Germans, 
you should highly resolve to inaugurate 
a higher standard of education. The first 
thing to do is to join a number of gentle- 
men who are striving to create a reputable 
public library, a library that shall be ac- 
cessible to every man, woman and child 
in the whole of Berks county. I want 
you to use your influence with the voters 
of Berks county to take the jail out of the 
public park, and move it to the poor 
house grounds. I want you to help to 
convert those prison walls into a library, 
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art gallery and lecture hall, where the 
Teachers’ Institute can meet with intel- 
lectual and cultured surroundings. Then, 
when we have developed a Dutch Thor- 
waldsen, we will place in its halls, as an 
abiding memorial of the character and 
patriotism of your ancestors, statues of 
the ten representatives of Berks, who, on 
the 18th of June, 1776, helped to give 
liberty to the land. 


_ >_> 


THRILLING STORY OF HEROISM. 


HE account of how a German sailor 

rescued another in peril, and found 
the man he had saved to be his own 
brother, whom he had thought drowned 
years before, comes from Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. A cable dispatch to the New York 
Sun tells the story: 

One stormy morning during that 
stormy first week in February, a fishing 
village was awakened by a gun-shot off 
the coast. Hastening to the beach, the 
people saw a ship wrecked on a reef a 
mile away. The crew were in the rig- 
ging. A life-boat was run out, but 
Harro, the leader of the crew, was absent. 

Eight men, however, rowed out to the 
wreck. The crew were got into the life- 
boat, with the exception of one who was 
lashed high up ona mast. He was half 
frozen, and as the storm was increasing, 
and the life-boat overloaded, it was de- 
cided that he could not be taken off. 
When the life-boat returned to the shore 
Harro had arrived. He asked whether 
every one had been saved, and was told 
that one remained. 

‘*T will fetch him,’’ said Harro; ‘‘ will 
you go with me?”’ 

The men refused, saying that it was 
impossible. 

‘Then I will goalone,’’ and he sprang 
into the life-boat. At this moment his 
mother came running down and begged 
him not to venture out, reminding him 
that both his father and his brother Uwe 
had been drowned. Uwe was his young- 
est brother, and as he had not been heard 
from for years, he was supposed to be 
dead. 

‘*For love of 
begged, ‘‘don’t go.’ 

‘* But the man on the mast!’’ exclaimed 
Harro. ‘‘Are you sure he has no mother 
to mourn his death?’’ 

Harro’s mother said no more, and her 
son and four other men set out for the 


me,’’ Harro’s mother 
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wreck, which was now quite under water. 
The waves were so furious that it was 
difficult toapproach. At last the lifeboat 
reached it, and Harro climbed the mast 
and fetched the half-frozen man down. 
He was laid in the bottom of the lifeboat, 
and Harro bent over him and remained 
so until the boat was so near shore that 
his voice could be heard. Then he waved 
his cap and shouted: 

‘“Tell my mother we have saved Uwe!’ 





’ 


———— ~~ ————— 


GRAVEST OF QUESTIONS. 


WHAT DO OUR BOYS AND GIRLS READ? 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 


EVERAL of the teachers in our public 
schools have appealed to me for coun- 
sel and aid with regard to the matter of | 
which I speak this evening; they have 
placed before me the facts respecting the 
reading of their pupils; they have marked, 
with the solicitude of those who watch for 
souls, the effects of this reading upon the 
character; and they have put into my 
hands some melancholy descriptions of 
the mental and moral decay of these vic- 
tims of the reading habit. It is in obedi- 
ence to their earnest request that I en- 
deavor to bring before you some of these 
facts and observations. 

It is probable that the great majority 
of the parents in this city are imperfectly 
informed with respect to the books that 
their children are reading. Many of them 
care nothing about it; they have the no- 
tion that the habit of reading is a good 
habit, and that when their boys and girls 
are engaged in reading they must needs 
be profitably employed. Many others, 
who know something about the evils of 
bad reading, are not so vigilant as they 
ought to be to detect and prevent it, and 
their children read surreptitiously great 
numbers of injurious books. The intel- 
ligent teacher often knows more about 
this matter than the parent; the teacher 
sometimes watches the mental develop- 
ment of the pupil more carefully and 
judges respecting it more dispassionately 
than the parent; and the teacher some- 
times notes the symptoms of mental de- 
terioration due to bad reading, when the 
parent does not observe them. The par- 
ent ought to consult with the teacher 
frequently with regard to all questions of 
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I must say, in this connection, that, so 
far as I have been able to investigate, the 
public school teachers of this city are fully 
alive to the importance of this subject, 
and are doing all they can to encourage 
good reading habits among the children. 
Doubtless those who have communicated 
with me are those most interested in the 
matter, but inquiry in other schools has 
disclosed the same intelligent interest. 
Some of the teachers—very likely all of 
those in the grammar grades—suggest 
good books for their pupils to read, aid 
them in filling out their library cards, 
and endeavor in various ways to stimu- 
late their love of good reading. I know 
one teacher in a primary grade who keeps 
on the blackboard the names of the pupils, 
with the titles of the books read by each 
one; and the list of books thus displayed 
shows wise direction. I know another 
who has organized in the lowest grammar 
grade a little society for the observation 
of nature and the study of natural history. 

These periodicals to which I have last 
alluded, which seem to be very popular, 
are constructed on a plan which is likely 
to deceive the very elect. Indeed, I think 
it likely that it deceives the managers of 
the periodicals themselves, so that they 
think themselves to be public benefactors. 
One of these—and it appears to be the 
most popular of all the periodicals taken 
by the boys and girls—contains notes on 
the Sunday-school lessons, and much 
useful and pious reading of one sort and 
another; but its stories are what may be 
called sugar-coated sensationalism; that 
is to say, they deal largely with sensa- 
tional topics, with the loud profession of 
warning boys and girls against the evils 
they describe. One of these stories under 
my eye, proceeds to tell how a company 
of boys formed a secret society for various 
mischievous operations, and finally ran 
away and came to grief, of course; but the 
details of their mischief are worked out 
with great minuteness, and the practice 
of the young rascals is sure to make a 
stronger impression on the reader’s mind 
than the preaching of the author. Very 
many of the readers will be thinking all 
the while what stupids these boys were 
to have been circumvented and caught; 
how the mischief might have been better 
managed; and the effect of it all will be 
very nearly as bad as if there were no 
such pious purpose as the author pro- 
fesses. The ancient wise man said, 
‘*Come, ye children, hearken unto me; I 
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will teach you the fear of the Lord.”’ ! 
But these modern wise men say, in effect, 
‘‘Come, ye children, hearken unto us, 
and we will show you how bad boys be- 
have, so that you shall not wish to be- 
have as they do.’’ This kind of teaching 
generally has the effect of an anti-climax; 
it amounts to showing the boys how nice 
it would be to be naughty, provided they 
did not get caught at it! Satan frequently 
masquerades as an angel of light, and it 
may be well for parents to convince them- 
selves that certain papers and magazines 
that look and talk very piously, harbor 
no evil influences. 

It is certain that a great amount of the 
literary trash of which I have been speak- 
ing is consumed by the boys and girls of | 
our city. Bales of it are sold upon the 
news-stands, and it is often confiscated by 
the teachers in our schools. Quite a 
bundle of it has come into my possession 
from this source, and a precious parcel it 
is, to be sure! I have added to it by pur- 
chases at the news-stands, inquiring what 
papers and publications were most popu- 
lar among the boys, and the collection 
that I bave made is simply appalling. I 
was prepared for a low order of literature, 


but the depths of coarseness, of absurdity, 
of sensational horror, to which this stuff | 
descends are deeper than I had imagined. 

The titles of these tales are themselves 
so preposterous that I could never have 
believed that they were not travesties, if 


I had not seen them in print. Let me 
repeat a few of them: ‘‘Sunflower Sam 
of Shasta; or, Deadwood Dick Jr.’s Full 
Hand: A Tale of You Bet;’’ ‘‘ The Double 
Daggers; or, Deadwood Dick’s Defiance;”’ 
** Deadwood Dick’s Double; or, the Ghost 
of Gorgon’s Gulch;’’ ‘‘Captain Crack- 
shot, the Girl Brigand; or, Gipsy Jack 
from Jimtown;’’ ‘‘ Bonanza Bill, Miner; 
or, Madame Mystery, the French Forger;’’ 
‘The Boy Runaway; or, the Buccaneer 
of the Bay;’’ ‘‘ The Boy Bedouins; or, 
The Brothers of the Plumed Lance;’’ 
‘The Black Band of New York;’’ ‘‘Bob, 
the Boy Detective; or, Mystery of the 
Missing Head;’’—such are some of the 
appetizing titles of this class of stories. 
I ask you to imagine the mental condi- 
tion of a boy to whom such titles are at- 
tractive; and then I ask you to consider 
that books of this class are produced by 
the thousand, and exposed for sale in un- 
counted numbers upon the news-stands of 
all our cities. One publisher gives in the 
catalogue printed on the fly-leaves of his 
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publications, the titles of 349 different 
books of this character which he pub- 
lishes; another advertises 590 such books; 
another 197; another 488; and these are 
only a few of the many publishers of such 
literature. 

I wish it were possible to give you any 
adequate conception of the mental craze 
and the moral rottenness of this stuff. 
Let me indicate by a rapid outline sketch 
the plot of one of these stories. The 
scene is laid in New York City, and the 
first act in the tragedy represents a big 
negro struggling with a young woman in 
a back street, when the boy who is the 
hero of the story appears upon the scene, 
vanquishes the negro, and releases the 
girl, who carries a letter addressed to the 
boy, summoning him to a certain place 
in Harlem, if he wishes to obtain tidings 
of his father, who has been missing for 
three months. He goes with the girl to 
the place appointed, where he is made 
prisoner by a company of ruffians in 
masks, who tell him that they have his 
father also in durance, and that they will 
kill both him and his father if he does 
not reveal to them the whereabouts of a 
certain sealed package. He refuses, and 
is immediately plunged through a trap- 
door, with a rope around his neck and 
his hands tied, intoa deep pit beneath the 
house. Here, the next day, the same 
negro whom he had worsted in the street 
encounter, enters and proposes to sear 
out his eyes with a hot iron; but just as 
this benign mission is about to be ful- 
filled, a pistol-shot from some other 
apartment of the pit puts a bullet through 
the negro’s head, and his eyes are saved. 
This pistol was fired by the girl whom he 
rescued, who now comes forward and 
naively confesses that her struggle with 
the negro in the street was only a ruse to 
capture him, but who protests that she 
was an unwilling party to this iniquity. 
She now tries to show him a way of es- 
cape, but a door mysteriously shuts upon 
them, the underground passage caves in, 
and they are left to smother. Meantime, 
the villians up-stairs have secured the 
presence of the young man's sister, and 
are torturing her by hanging her up by 
her thumbs to make her tell where the 
package is, when the detective, who is 
the girl’s lover, appears on the scene with 
a posse of men, shoots the biggest villian, 
captures the rest, and releases the smoth- 
ering couple underground, just before 
they breathe their last. Of course the 
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detective marries the sister, and the 
young man himself marries his under- 
ground partner, who turns out to be an 
heiress. This is but a meager outline 
of the harrowing tale. You will excuse 
me, I am sure, from filling in details. 
But conceive, if you can, the mental con- 
dition of the boy to whom such a prepos- 
terous mess is palatable. Imagine the 
state of mind which must be produced by 
a steady diet of this ghastly inanity. The 
stories, so far as I have looked into them, 
are not immoral, [because they teach or 
praise vice or crime ; they simply picture 
it, not in its naked deformity, but in 
theatrical paint and feathers, and with a 
bombastic extravagance. The point is to 
make every story just as startling and 
sensational as it can be made ;—the most 
impossible surprises, the most preposter- 
ous horrors, the most ridiculous and ab- 
surd situations, appearonevery page. The 
boy who rebelsagainst a tyrannical father, 
runs away from home and becomes a 
cowboy on the frontier, is a favorite hero; 
the wild life of the plains is pictured in 
colors that have no resemblance whatever 
to the reality; the adventures in which 
these youths participate are filled with 
perennial excitements and _ sensations. 
In one of these stories, five men are killed 
on the first half page—one after another, 
as he is riding by, falling before the 
deadly aim of a frontierman’s rifle. Such 
is the mental pabulum with which a 
great many of our boys and girls are 
gorging themselves. The effect of such 
reading upon their minds and their mor- 
als may be imagined. It is the simple 
truth to say that a boy’s character would 
suffer very little more injury if he should 
attach himself to any company of bandits 
on the frontiers, or any gang of blacklegs 
in the cities, and live with them, than it 
suffers when he becomes a_ habitual 
reader of this class of books. The actual 
bandits and blacklegs are not so bad as 
these imaginary ones; the association 
with them would be less depraving. 

I have said that you can imagine the 
effects of such reading upon the minds 
and the characters Of our boys and girls. 
But I can give you something much 
more vivid and impressive than any 
imaginatiou of yours, some careful de- 
scriptions of cases in the schools. The 
clear vision and the sympathetic intuition 
of some of our conscientious teachers 
have been fastened upon these victims of 
the reading habit, and I have here in 
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their own words the diagnosis of this 
morbid condition in several specimen in- 
stances. 

‘‘A. B. reads trashy novels, /olice 
Gazette, and nothing else. His mark in 
algebra was 15 per cent., and in German 17 
per cent. in a recent examination. He 
talks familiarly about ‘cops,’ and getting 
‘boozy.’ His idea of life is shows, rinks, 
and the amusement of evading ‘cops.’ 
He smokes, chews, plays cards, and 
shirks all kinds of work. 

“C. D., aged 15, dreams away his time 
in school. I took away from him a novel 
of the lowest type imaginable, in which 
vicious practices were spoken of with 
hideous plainness. 

“EK. F., aged 14, enjoys the Folice 
Gazette. His language is foul. His 
mind, naturally gifted, has no stability. 
He is always ready to be tempted or to 
tempt others. He loves roller-skating, 
shows, and cards; is familiar with gam- 
bling ; and is said to drink sometimes. 

‘*G. H. has reformed as regards low 
literature, but the poison is there. His 
thoughts are not on his work; his mind 
cannot be acted on, as he seems to be 
dreaming constantly. 

“TI. J., a girl, aged 15, reads such 
books, She went up the Clentangy ona 
lark on the Fourth of July last, and in- 
sisted on amusing people by shooting off 
a pistol, and evading the policeman. She 
boasts of this little adventure, and of 
others of a similar nature. She exchanges 
reading matter with the boys. 

““K. L., one of my pupils three years 
ago, read such books. Her mind, natur- 
ally bright, was utterly ruined. She had 
an absent-minded look; began to dress 
slovenly and to deport herself likewise. 

‘*M. N., a girl of loose morals, read 
such books. Whether reading the trash 
was the cause of her morals, or vce versa, 
I could not determine. Her language 
was vile, and although she tried occa- 
sionally, she could not comprehend her 
studies. What there was of mind seemed 
to be utterly destroyed.”’ 

‘*In a school in our city, three years 
ago,’’ writes a teacher, ‘‘nine or ten boys 
organized a club to go out West, having 
read glowing accounts of Western ex- 
ploits. They sold the school books of 
pupils in their room, and one boy stole 
$17 from his grandmother, while others 
commntted various other thefts. Just as 
they were leaving the city they were 
caught and brought back.”’ 
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Another teacher reports the following 
case that happened among her pupils in 
a Western town: ‘‘A set of boys, having 
inflamed their imagination with Indian 
stories, decided to hold an Indian exhibi- 
tion in a back alley. The boys fell to 
quarrelling, and one took up a revolver 
and shot another through the head. The 
dead boy’s body was found in the alley 
the next morning. On searching the 
murderer’s trunk a pile of dime novels 
was discovered, and a new revolver for 
future use. The murderer was not even 
arrested.’’ 

‘‘Last year, in a certain city,’’ writes 
another teacher, ‘‘one of the high school 
boys, accompanied by two from the lower 
grades, ran away from home and went 
out West. Their imaginations were first 
inflamed by the wild tales of Western 
life which they had read in dime novels 
ard kindred literature. One of them, 
after undergoing severe physical hard- 
ships, was found in a Western insane 
asylum, and brought home a raving ma- 
niac. He has recently returned from the 
State Asylum. Another is still roaming 
the West in parts unknown, while the 
third has been recaptured and put into 
school again. A teacher told me that 
she had known several other cases of run- 
aways, and that all of them had been 
readers of dime novels.’’ .. . 

Addiction to these stories inevitably 
debauches and debilitates the mind; 
weakens or destroys the power of sus- 
tained attention; makes the reader rest- 
less, discontented, insubordinate; fills 
his head with crazy longings for adven- 
ture; renders him moody, irresponsible, 
worthless for work or study. The parents 
of the boys and girls who are addicted 
to this habit have a duty which I will not 
attempt to define. I have pointed out 
the peril; it is for them to protect their 
children against it. 

Give heed, then, my friends, to your 
reading. See to it that the printed page 
never becomes a torch whose lurid flame 
lights up for you the path to the pit; 
never a mirror, reflecting into your life 
visions of sin and shame; never a nar- 
cotic, benumbing your minds and filling 
you with listlessness and languor; never 
a fiery stimulant stirring within you dis- 
content with the common duties of your 
daily life; never a debilitating potion 
that destroys your mental vigor and un- 
fits you for serious thinking; but always 
the refreshment of your weariness; the 
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tonic for your wasted energies; the re- 
plenishment of your knowledge; the in- 
vigoration of your higher purposes; the 
reinforcement of your virtue. 

The Columbus School Board has un- 
dertaken to cultivate a taste for good 
reading in the grammar and higher pri- 
mary grades of the public schools by 
adopting for supplementary reading in 
each of these grades some small but 
choice book of real literary merit, and 
requiring the pupils to read it and give 
some account of it. The two higher 
primary grades have ‘‘ A‘sop’s Fables’’ 
and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ’’; the four gram- 
mar grades read, respectively, Montgom- 
ery’s ‘‘Life of Franklin,’’ Church’s 
‘*Stories of the Old World,’’ Irving’s 
‘‘Sketch Book,’’ and Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of 
the Lake.’’ Each pupil who passes 
through the grammar school will there- 
fore have had in his hand at least six 
good books, and will know something 
about them. It seems to me that this 
list is well selected, and that the benefit 
of such a short course of reading as this 
may be very great. Plenty of trash finds 
its way into the hands of these boys and 
girls; how many of them there are who 
would never, but for some such require- 
ment as this, make the acquaintance of 
any good book! If they can be taught 
to perceive the beauties of these English 
classics, to relish the great humor of 
Irving and to.find pleasure in the sound 
manliness of Scott, many of them may 
be saved from the mental debauchery 
which tempts them from the news-stands. 


ce 


THE RED MANTLE. 


GERMAN LEGEND. 


HERE was a German merchant in the 
days of old, who used to travel with 


costly jewels from city tocity. His name 
was Berthold. He was an earnest, warm- 
hearted man, but he had a fiery temper 
and a sharp tongue. 

One day, towards night, he was jour- 
neying through a black forest. The 
winds were sighing in the pines; there 
were scudding clouds ; a great shade came 
down on the forest, and rain seemed 
about to fall. Berthold saw that he could 
not reach the city thatevening. He was 
alone in the wild forest with his portman- 
teau of jewels. What was he to do? 

Night came on. The moon rose, and 
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was darkened. The forest roared with 
the wind. Around him were beasts of 
prey. What could he do? 

He stumbled on. At last he saw a 
gleam of light. It came from a window 
in the forest. He hastened towards it, 
and rapped on the door. 

The door slowly opened. A _ grey- 
haired old woman with a beautiful face 
stood before him. 

‘* Who lives here?’’ asked Berthold. 

‘‘A poor collier and his family. Why 
do you come?”’ 

‘*T am a traveler, belated and lost. 
Will you give me food and lodging for 
the night?”’ 

“*T will give you food, but I cannot give 
you lodging, though loath I would be to 
refuse a stranger a roof on such a night as 
this.’’ 

Her husband now appeared, holding a 
light over her shoulder. 

‘It hurts my heart to refuse a stranger,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ but you would be better off in 
the woods than here. How the wind 
roars! There, the light has blown out! 
Come in!’’ 

The merchant entered. The great log 
room had an open fire, and around it sat 
the most beautiful children he had ever 
seen. As 


The woman spread the table. 
he finished the meal he said, ‘‘ You surely 
would not send me out into the forest on 
such a night as this?’’ 

‘** Stranger,’’ said the collier, ‘‘ you may 
stay, at your peril—though if you will 


’ 


obey what I tell you, no harm will come.’ 

The table was cleared, and the good 
woman brought out the musical glasses. 
She tuned them, and when the children 
touched them there was most beautiful 
music, and the father and mother clasped 
their hands and the family sang, ‘‘ Now 
the woods are all reposing,’’ but still the 
wind was wild. 

‘*Now,’’ said the father, ‘‘we must 
pray.’’ They all knelt down, the mer- 
chant with them. 

As the collier was praying, the door 
slowly opened, and the fresh air fanned 
the fire. The merchant looked up—what 
was at the door? What indeed! 

A little dwarf stood there in a red man- 
tle. He seemed withered and pinched 
up, and his eyes were like coals of fire. 
He cast an evil look at the merchant, and 
slowly closed the door. The merchant 
wondered. 

‘*Now,’’ said the collier, rising, 
will show you to your chamber. 


gg 
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ten! If anything enters your room in the 
night, think holy thoughts, and no harm 
willcome. Do not be angry; do not utter 
any evil words. If you do not obey me, 
you will bring trouble upon me—’’ 

‘‘And we would have to live all those 
years over again,’’ said the woman with 
a look of distress. ‘‘ Think holy thoughts, 
whatever may happen!’ 

The merchant went up to his chamber, 
and, placing his portmanteau on his bed, 
laid himself down to rest. He was nigh 
asleep, when the door of his chamber flew 
open, and the little dwarf with the red 
mantle and fiery eyes entered. The mer- 
chant started. The dwarf approached the 
bed, his eyes gleaming in the darkness. 
He stood for a time looking at the mer- 
chant, then laid his hands on the port- 
manteau. The merchant’s anger kindled, 
and he uttered a fearful oath. 

The dwarf began to grow! 

The merchant bade him go, with more 
profane words. 

The dwarf grew at every evil word, 
taller and taller, more dreadful in form 
and feature. 

‘‘Help!’’ shrieked the merchant. 
voice awoke the house. 

The dwarf, now a giant, rushed down 
the stairs. 

The collier and his wife appeared. 

‘*What have you done to our house- 
spirit ?’’ cried the collier. ‘* You have 
not, been thinking holy thoughts. You 
have made him grow to the demon he was 
of old! We have lived him down by 
righteous lives, and he had become 
smaller and smaller, and we hoped to see 
him disappear.’’ 

‘‘And now,”’ cried the collier’s wife, 
bursting into tears, ‘‘ we will have to live 
all those years over again !’’ 

The moon was now shining in a still 
sky, and the merchant took his portman- 
teau and hurried away. 

Ten years passed, when night overtook 
the merchant, Berthold, in the same forest 
again. It wasa pleasant night, and the 
merchant bethought himself of the collier. 
He saw a light in the same house, and 
went to the door and knocked. ‘‘Come, 
in God’s name, and welcome,’’ said a 
voice. . 

He entered. The family had tuned 
the musical glasses, and were kneeling 
down to pray. The merchant knelt with 
them. Then he listened for the door to 
open. But the room wasstill. And, in- 


His 


But lis- {| stead of the dwarf, there came as it were 
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a beautiful light into the room. The mer- 
chant looked up. There was a glorious 
face forming in the shadows, and as the 
collier prayed on, it grew more and more 
distinct, and came and hovered over 
them, with a golden circle above the 
head and with glistening wings. It was 
the face of an angel! 

The merchant told the family who he 
was. 

‘Stay with us, we pray you,’’ said the 
collier’s wife. ‘‘ There is nothing to fear; 
we have lived him down, and now, 
praised be the Lord, there is an angel in 
the house. Did you know—one may live 
so as to change an evil into an angel?’’ 
—Inland Educator. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS. 


ONCORD is a’name famous for sev- 

eral reasons in the history of our 
people. The name has lately appeared 
in educational reports as that of a com- 
munity which successfully solved the 
problem of school transportation. To 
use New England phraseology, it is a 
town of about 4000 inhabitants, situated 


twenty miles northwest of Boston. It 
was originally laid out, in 1636, six and 
one-tenth miles square, but having lost 
territory from time to time, it now con- 
tains about twenty-five square miles. 
Prior to 1879 the common schools were 


twelve in number, occupying eleven 
houses. The district school houses for 
the accommodation of the outlying farm- 
ing population were at distances from the 
centre varying from one and a half to 
three miles. A movement to close these 
outlying schools by transporting the chil- 
dren to graded schools in central loca- 
tions, required ten years for its consum- 
mation. Although many of the parents 
were at first opposed to this consolida- 
tion, they now seem entirely satisfied and 
would not havetheir old school if they 
could. We quote the following para- 
graphs from the report of Supt. W. L. 
Eaton: 

‘*The apprehensions of the owners of 
real estate that a depreciation of values 
would result if the local schools were 
closed, has proven to be groundless. 
The natural reluctance of parents to send 
their young children so far from home 
and for all day to attend the Centre 
school has vanished. The children are 
conveyed in comfortable vehicles fitted 
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up for their accommodation. They are 
in charge of trusty drivers ex route, and at 
noon they are under the especial care of 
one of the teachers, who has an extra 
compensation for the service. When it 
is practicable a farmer living near the ex- 
treme end of the districteis employed to 
convey the children; often the farmer’s 
wife drives the conveyance, an arrange- 
ment that meets the entire approval of 
the school committee, and is, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory one possible. Asa 
rule the committee do not approve of en- 
trusting the duty to the hired man. 
Three two-horse barges and two one- 
horse wagons are in use at present. All 
these vehicles are fitted with seats run- 
ning lengthwise, and are closed or open 
at the sides and ends as the weather re- 
quires, and in cold weather are provided 
with blankets and straw. The driver 
starts from or near the remote end of his 
district and drives down the principal 
thoroughfare, taking up the children at 
their own doors or at cross-street corners. 

‘‘The attendance of the children so 
conveyed is several per cent. better than 
that of the village children, and it is far 
higher than it was in the old district 
schools. This is not strange when one 
reflects that the children are taken at or 
near their own doors, and conveyed to 
school without exposure in storming 
weather, and with entire comfort in cold 
or snowy weather. Discipline in the car- 
riages is maintained readily, as the driver 
has the authority to put out any unruly 
child. The children are conveyed from 
one and a half to three and a half miles. 
The cost of transportation is about fifty 
dollars per week. It is estimated that it 
would cost seventy dollars to maintain 
schools in all the districts. The number 
of teachers in the Centre school is not 
increased by the consolidation, as the 
eighty to one hundred children are dis- 
tributed quite uniformly among the vari- 
ous rooms. 

‘‘Whatever advantages a system of 
carefully graded schools, occupying a 
well-ventilated and well-cared-for school 
house, taught by a body of intelligent 
and earnest teachers co-operating to Se- 
cure the best discipline within and with- 
out the school room, has over a mixed 
country school, such advantages are 
shared alike by all the inhabitants of this 
town. All alike are interested in all real 
progress in methods of discipline and in- 
struction, and in improved appliances to 
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aid instruction. Superintendence be- 
comes more efficient. The introduction 
of new subjects of study, and of drawing, 
music, gymnastics and manual training, is 
made easy, since all the pupils of the town 
are found in three school houses. Ap- 
pliances of all kinds and books of refer- 
ence can be provided more extensively 
and at less cost. In short, every scheme 
to make the teaching more efficient or 
broader, can be carried into effect far 
more readily. ‘The history of this move- 
ment in Concord conclusively shows that 
the success of the plan here was due to 
its intrinsic merit, acting upon the minds 
of an enlightened people desirous of fur- 
thering the true educational interests of 
their children. 

‘* Many incidental advantages subordi- 
nate to the prime one have resulted. All 
the children of the town meet upon the 
same arena, test the quality each of the 
other, and exchange from the beginning 
those influences which will mould them 
to act together harmoniously and intelli- 
gently in the future. All the parents‘ of 
the town have an equal interest in the 
welfare of the two central systems of 
schools, and for many years dissessions 
about the maintenance of schools have 
been unknown in our town meetings. 
Many families have come to live in the 
town because of its educational advan- 
tages. The farms that come upon the 
market find readier sale than before. 
The children from the farming districts 
are no longer distinguishable from the 
village children by a certain awkward- 
ness of manner or address. The moral 
tone of the school and of the school yards 
has developed wonderfully. The parents 
feel and appreciate these many incidental 
but vastly important advantages, and are 
convinced that the sys}jem is superior to 
the one it has displaced.’’ 

The same idea is carried into effect all 
over the state of Massachusetts. Advan- 
tage is taken of milk wagons and all man- 
ner of conveyances to lessen the expense or 
transportation and save the school money 
for the legitimate uses of the school. To 
what extent the system prevails, is evi- 
dent from the report of the Board of Edu- 
cation for 1893-94, which gives the fol- 
lowing interesting statement of facts and 
figures. 

‘‘In the year 1887 the attention of the 
Secretary of the Board (the State Board 
of Education for Massachusetts) was 
specially attracted to the large sums ap- 
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plied in certain towns for the transporta- 
tion for children to school. Since that 
year returns of this item have been made 
annually to this office. The purpose of 
the law authorizing towns to expend 
money for conveyance, was to enable 
children living remote from _ central 
schools, especially from schools ‘kept for 
the benefit of all the inhabitants of the 
the towns,’ to gain ready access to these 
schools. The law was enacted in 1869. 
Montague, in Franklin county, early 
availed herself of its provisions for con- 
veying children to her central high 
school. In general, towns were slow to 
take advantage of the law as a means of 
consolidating their feebler lower-grade 
schools. Concord was among the first to 
apply it on a large scale for this purpose. 
Her example was speedily followed by 
her neighbors. The success of the plan 
wherever applied has secured for it an 
extended application. The expenditure, 
beginning wtth $22,118.38 in the year 
1888-9, has advanced to $63,617.68 the 
present year. This is an advance of 
$13,027.27 from the expenditure of $50,- 
590.41 a year ago. The results are in 
general highly satisfactory to parents and 
to voters of the towns. Of these towns, 
199 make returns of expenditures for 
transportation varying from $5.00 per 
annum in Shutesbury to $2,366 per 
annum in Lexington. Wisdom is needed 
in adjusting the details of the plan to in- 
dividual cases. But this has been exer- 
cised to such a degree, and the law is so 
beneficial, that in operation it meets with 
almost universal favor. It is helping to 
solve the question, What can be done 
for the small ungraded schools scattered 
over the sparsely populated portions of 
the State? These schools are steadily 
disappearing under the operation of this 
law.’’ 

When a bill was introduced at the last 
session of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
to give directors power to close slimly- 
attended schools by providing free trans- 
portation to other schools, there was a 
howl of disapproval from those who 
spend little time in studying educational 
questions. Some thought it was a 
scheme of the traction companies to tax 
the people. Others declared that school 
money is not intended for horse-hire, but 
for purposes of education. When Con- 
cord can save twenty dollars per week 
and gain superior advantages for all the 
children of school age, it would seem 
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wise to give our directors the option of | could not do then. 


closing schools with less than ten pupils 
by conveying them to other schools. 
Directors are not to spend the money of 
their neighbors rashly. 

The causes which have led to a de- 
crease of population in the rural districts 
of New England, are also at work in 
Pennsylvania. In one township the di- 
rectors took the matter into their own 
hands and closed a school with five pu- 
pils by transporting them free of charge 
to a neighboring school. In another 
township one school had but four pupils 
during the entire winter. The salary of 
the teachers was fixed at $25.00 per 
month, but in view of the small attend- 
ance at this school the teacher was hired 
at $20.00. Of course the poorest teach- 
ing talent feil to the lot of these four 
children, and yet the district was educa- 
ting them at an expense of $30.00 apiece 
during the minimum term of six months. 
Their transportation to, and tuition in a 
neighboring borough would have in- 
volved less expense, and secured better 
teaching under far better hygienic condi- 
tions. 

Connecticut and other States have fol- 
lowed the example of Massachusetts in 
legislative enactments under which 
school officials may provide transporta- 
tion for children to and from school in 
cases where a school is discontinued or 
where it has been united with another 
school. Shall Pennsylvania be among 
the last to fall into line? 


<> ——————____- 


NIAGARA REVISITED. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


HE sound is the same, the sight is the 
same, the rich beryl in the Horseshoe 
is the same, the lazy floating of the flecks 
of foam is the same, and nothing is in a 


hurry. One is so glad of that. Then 
the dear little Maid of the Mist goes and 
comes as she did. She cannot be the 
same Maid; she would be quite an old 
Maid now. But she goes where she did 
then, and as she did then. Perhaps the 
engine of the old Maid has been put into 
a new hull. You know that was the 
wish of the Cincinnati boat captain for 
John Quincy Adams. ‘‘If we could 
only take the engine out of the old 
Adams and put it in the new hull !’’ 

But one can do some things one 
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Since I wrote the 
first words here we took the trolley car 
on the Niagara Park Railway and went 
to Queenstown, and, as if we had been 
two successful Sinbads, a steamer came 
up which seemed to want to take us 
across to Lewiston. So we crossed, came 
back by the steam train, walked across the 
bridge, which was not here thirty years 
ago, and saw our dear Falls by the full 
moon, who was here then. All this we 
did in a little more than two hours. 

The charm of this is that the trolley 
road, till you come to Queenstown, keeps 
the top of the bank, and you can look 
down into the gorge almost all the way. 
Two seats are arranged as in a medical 
lecture room—all face gorgeward, and 
three rows of travelers with no one stand- 
ing up (that privilege is reserved for the 
West End) look down together. Before 
you print this letter the trolley road on 
the East side, the American side, will be 
ready for people to return by. 

There is one comfort here now which 
we did not havea generation ago. On 
this side and that side of the river the 
Falls are in the hands of the people, to 
whom they belong. The State of New 
York has made a reservation on her side, 
and the Dominion of Canada has made a 
reservation on her side. Here is the 
Niagara Falls Park, yonder is the Pros- 
pect Park, and everything is as simple 
and friendly as it is in the woods behind 
your house, or as it is in the Central 
Park. ‘There is nobody to annoy you by 
solicitation that you will buy this Passaic 
made beadwork, or that cane cut from 
one of the Three Sisters. You buy the 
beadwork if you want to, and you buy 
the cane if you want to, but nobody 
bothers you. 

When we Nationalists say that the 
world will be governed very much in this 
way a hundred years hence, the cynics 
reply that anything in the hands of the 
Government is very badly done. All I 
can say is that here are two reservations 
in the hands of two Governments, who 
manage them marvelously well. I sup- 
pose there is a hand of iron somewhere, 
but the touch is velvet. 

a at 
The gods, in bounty, work up storms about us, 
That give mankind occasion to exert 
Their hidden strength, and throw out 
practice 
Virtues that shun the day, and lie concealed 


In the smooth seasons and the calmis of life. 
Addison. 


into 
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MINISTRATION OF ANGELS. 


THE belief in the existence of heavenly beings 
who in some manner are concerned in the 
affairs of men, has existed from the earliest 
periods of which we have a history. This faith 
is peculiarly grateful to the human heart, and, 
though it has never been received with favor by 
men addicted to purely physical studies, it has 
been entertained by the Church with fond faith 
and by the common people with the enthusiasm 
of sympathy. It is scarcely possible to follow 
the line of development in the animal kingdom, 
and to witness the gradations on the ascending 
scale, unfolding steadily, rank above rank, until 
man is reached, without having the presumption 
awakened that there are intelligences above 
man,—creatures which rise as much above him 
as he above the inferior animals. When the 
word of God announces the ministration of 
angels, records their early visits to this planet, 
represents them as bending over the race in 
benevolent sympathy, bearing warnings, conso- 
lations, and messages of wisdom, the heart re- 
ceives the doctrine even against the cautions of 
a skeptical reason. Our faith might be put to 
shame if the Scriptural angels bore any analogy 
to those of the rude and puerile histories con- 
tained in apocryphal books. But the long line 
of heavenly visitants shines in unsullied bright- 
ness as high above the beliefs and prejudices 
of an early age as the stars are above the vapors 
and dust of earth. While patriarchs, prophets, 


and apostles show all the deficiencies of their 
own period and are stained with human pas- 
sions, the angelic beings, judged by the most 


fastidious requirements of these later ages, are 
without spot or blemish. They are not made 
up of human traits idealized. They are un- 
worldly,—of a different type, of nobler presence, 
and of far grander and sweeter natures than any 
living on earth. The angels of the oldest records 
are like the angels of the latest. The Hebrew 
thought had moved through a vast are of the 
infinite cycle of truth between the days when 
Abraham came from Ur of Chaldza and the 
times of our Lord’s stay on earth. But there is 
no development in angels of later over those of 
an earlier date. 

These heavenly visitants were as beautiful, as 
spiritual, as pure and noble, at the beginning as 
at the close of the old dispensation. Can such 
creatures, transcending earthly experience, and 
far outrunning anything in the life of man, be 
creations of the rude ages of the human under- 
standing? Wecould not imagine the Advent 
stripped of its angelic lore. The dawn without 
a twilight, the sun without clouds of silver and 
gold, the morning on the fields without dew- 
diamonds,—but not the Saviour without his 
angels! They shine within the temple, they 
bear to the matchless mother a message which 
from their lips fell upon her as pure as dew- 
drops upon the lilies of the plain of Esdraelon. 
They communed with the Saviour in his glory 
of transfiguration, sustained him in the anguish 
of the garden, watched at the tomb; and as 
they had thronged the earth at his coming, so 
they seem to have hovered in the air in multi- 
tudes at the hour of his ascension. Beautiful as 
they seem, they are never mere poetic adorn- 
ments. The occasions of their appearing are 
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grand. The reasons are weighty. Their de- 
meanor suggests and befits the highest concep- 
tion of superior beings. These are the very 
elements that a rude age could not fashion. 
Could a sensuous age invent an order of beings, 
which, touching the earth from a heavenly 
height on its most momentous occasions, could 
still, after ages of culture had refined the 
human taste and moral appreciation, remain 
ineffably superior in delicacy, in pure spirit- 
uality, to the demands of criticism? ‘Their 
very coming and going is not with earthly 
movement. They suddenly are seen in the air 
as one sees white clouds round out from the 
blue sky, in a summer’s day, that melt back 
even while one looks uponthem. They vibrate 
between the visible and the invisible. They 
come without motion. They go without flight. 
They dawn and disappear. Their words are 
few, but the Advent Chorus yet is sounding its 
music through the world. 

A part of the angelic ministration is to be 
looked for in what men are by it incited to do. 
It helps the mind to populate Heaven with 
spiritual inhabitants. The imagination no 
longer translates thither the gross corporeity of 
this life. Wesuspect that few of us are aware 
how wuch our definite conceptions of spirit-life 
are the product of the angel-lore ofthe Bible. It 
is to be noticed that only in Luke is the history 
of the angelic annunciation given. It is to Luke 
also that we are indebted for the record of the 
angels at the tomb on the morning of the resur- 
rection. Luke has been called the Evangelist 
of Greece. He was Paul’s companion of travel, 
and particularly among the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor. 

This suggests the interesting fact that the an- 
gelic ministration commemorated in the New 
Testament would greatly facilitate among Greeks 
the reception of monotheism. Comforting to us 
as is the doctrine of angels, it can hardly be of the 
same help as it was to a Greek or to a Roman 
when he first accepted the Christian faith. The 
rejection of so many divinities must have left 
‘the fields, the mountains, the cities and temples, 
very bare to all who had been accustomed to 
heathen mythology. The ancients seem to have 
striven to éxpress universal divine presence by 
multiplying their gods. This at least had the 
effect of giving life to every part of nature. The 
imaginative Greek had grown familiar with the 
thought of gods innumerable. Every stream, 
each grove, the caves, the fields, the clouds, 
suggested some divine person. It would be 
almost impossible to strip such a one of those 
fertile suggestions and tie him to the simple 
doctrine of One God, without producing a sense 
of cheerlessness and solitude. Angels come in 
to make for him an easy transition from poly- 
theism to monotheism. The air might still be 
populous, his imagination yet be full of teeming 
suggestions, but no longer with false gods. 
Now there was to him but one God, but he was 
served by multitudes of blessed spirits, children 
of light and glory. Instead of a realm of con- 
flicting divinities there was a household, the 
Father looking in benignity mwpon his radiant 
family. Thus, again, to the Greek, as to the 
patriarch, angels ascended and descended the 
steps that lead from earth to Heaven. 

Heury Ward Beecher. 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE SKY. 
BY FANNIE S. GUPTILL. 


THINK it is Ruskin who says that 
the most sacred work that can be done 
for humanity isto teach people ‘‘ not how 
to better themselves, but how to satisfy 
themselves. And to do this the art of | 
joy and humble life is, of all arts and sci- 
ences, the one most needing study. Hum- 
ble life—that is, proposing to itself no 
future exaltation, but only a sweet con- 
tinuance; not excluding the idea of prov- 
idence or provision, but wholly of accu- 
mulation; the life of domestic affection 
and domestic peace, full of sensitiveness 
to all elements of costless and kind pleas- 
ure, therefore chiefly sensitive to the love- 
liness of the natural world.”’ 

In the light of the facts of daily life, we 
conclude that the main business of this 
world is to gain an honest living. The farm, 
the shop, the mill, the lumber camp, the 
mine, theraft, will still be the scene of labor 
for the boys, and the home supported by 
such labor will,as of yore,remain the sphere 
of the girls. On this plane, actually, do 
nine-tenths of all the boysand girls wres- 
tle with the problem of living. Years of 
prospective toil lengthen before them. In 
defiance of theories of the social status of 
the new man, or the new woman, these 
ranks must ever be full, and if crowded 
to overflowing, the larger surplus will 
naturally gravitate toward the lower side 
to increase the ranks of the idle and 
vicious—unless they be taught ‘‘ not how 
to better themselves, but how to satisfy 
themselves.’’ 

It is the purpose of modern education 
to ameliorate the rigors of their condition. 
In Ruskin’s thought the loveliness of the 
natural world is calculated to mitigate the 
harshness of drudgery, to infuse spirit and 
life into mechanical operations, to dignify 
labor into the developing instrument God 
intended, to add comfort and hope and 
refinement to an otherwise degrading ex- 
istence, to change the laborer’s home from 
a mere place of shelter toa training school 
for the virtues, where ‘‘ domestic peace,’’ 
and ‘‘ kind pleasure,’’ and ‘‘ sweet contin- 
uance’’ are the real object and crowning 
of the struggle. 

The great ones of earth have left much 
to prove to us that wherever a real love of 
nature has existed, it has been a faithful 
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and sacred element of human feeling, 
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contributing to real contentment and 
moral exaltation. ‘Thompson sings, 
I care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 
You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace; 
You cannot shut the windows of the skv, 
Through which Aurora shows her brighten- 
ing face. 
Their toys to the great ones leave; 
Of fancy, reason, virtue nought can me be- 
reave. 
Wordsworth says of early impressions, 
The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 
The mountain and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms were to me 
An appetite. 
Browning thus expresses it, 
God’s own profound 
Was above me, and under, the sea, 
And within me my heart to bear witness, 
What was, and shall be. 
Notice also these raptured words of 
Coleridge, 
O dread and silent mount! I gazed upon thee 
Till thou, still present to the boding sense, 
Didst vanish from my thoughts; entranced in 
prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 
From the pen of Prof. Blackie drops 
musically, 
Beautiful world! 
My tongue finds no words 
For the graces that gem thee! 
Beaming with sunny light 
Streaming with gay delight 
Full as a river! 
sright world! Brave world! 
I bless thee and bend 
To the God who did frame thee! 
Byron in solemn mood exclaims, 
To me high mountains are a feeling. 
Nature study is a factor in education. 
Birds, bees, animals, plants, flowers, and 
ripening seeds, all bring answer to. the 
child’s inquiry into the relations and cas- 
ual connections of phenomena, into the 
discovery of law, unity and purpose in 
nature, but there is an zesthetic side of 
nature-teaching which, perhaps more 
than the practical, ministers to those up- 
lifting moral impressions, which defy 
analysis and expression, and yet bring the 
soul into a felt nearness to the Creator. 
Beauty of form in graceful fern and wav- 
ing trees, brilliant color in flower and 
bird and insects, the awful presence of the 
overhanging rock, contribute to this 
phase of nature’s teaching and give real 
pleasure to the heart. But there is no 
one other object of study which equals 
the sky in combining all these elements in 
one varying panorama. 
As we read the inspired writers we are 
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constantly impressed with the influence | 


upon their thought of the divine infinity, 
the spiritual tenderness, the almost hu- 
man passion, and the moods, gentle, ca- 
pricious or awful, of the oriental sky. 
The psalmist in exaltation exclaims: 
‘* When I consider Thy heavens, the work 
of Thy fingers, the moon and stars which 
Thou hast ordained, What is man that 
Thou art mindful of him ?’’—£ducation. 


——$$$<—$<——$ a 


WHOSE FAULT WAS IT? 


N a country school in northern Ohio, 
during the winter of ’92 and ’93, there 
was no end to the disorder and confusion 
prevailing. Some gave one reason and 
some another, but, perhaps the best ex- 
planation of the state of affairs could be 
given in the teacler’s own words, written 
at random by one of the boys, who ‘‘took 
notes’’ for his own amusement. 

The notes were not taken for publica- 
tion, of course, but they are given here 
verbatim, hoping that they may help 
some young teacher to steer clear of such 
shoals. 

‘*We have too much whispering, and 


it is among the larger scholars ; whisper 
a little more softly.’’ 
‘*Girls, you are too noisy !”’ 
‘*Stand up in the class, Jenny.’ 


’ 


“ 


Turn around that way, Mary.’’ 

**Karl, get your slate out.”’ 

** Johnny, that is enough of ¢Aa/ now.’ 

‘*Have it quiet at the board.”’ 

‘““Too much loud whispering. We 
must have it quiet !"’ 

“Turn around there and get your 
lesson.”’ 

“Now, now we must have tt quiet ; it is 
useless to have all this noise in the 
schoolroom.”’ 

‘Sit down there, George.’’ 

‘* Let’s have the attention of the class.’ 

** See here, boys / we have enough whis- 
pering now.”’ 

**Jake and Andy, /e?’s have it quiet.’’ 

** Now, /e/’s have it quiet; it’s getting 
too noisy.”’ 

‘Let's have tt quiet, boys.’’ 

‘*We have too much noise, let’s save 
at quiet.”’ 

‘** Karl, make those letters.’’ 

‘James, let’s have it quiet.”’ 

‘We have too much whispering ; each 
one get to your own lessons.”’ 

“‘If you have no respect for me, have a 
little for yourselves.’’ 


’ 
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All the above corrections took place 
within a short time, and that was the 
last term that teacher tried to teach. 

We will let the reader draw his own 
moral.—V. Y. School Journal, 
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CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD. 


HRISTIAN women sometimes, not 
unjustly perhaps, complain that 
words of encouragement and exhortation 
from religious teachers are too rarely 
spoken with reference to themselves. 
Such are invited by Dean Farrar to re- 
member that in the Bible the part which 
women play in the history of mankind— 
the mighty work which they can do for the 
amelioration of the world—is fully recog- 
nized. Everywhere, says he, their fig- 
ures shine forth from the page of Scripture, 
‘* since that pathetic fall and pathetic for- 
tune of the sad mother of our race.’’ We 
quote as follows from an article on 
‘*Christian Womanhood,”’ contributed to 
The /ndependent by Dean Farrar : 

‘*In the Old Testament we see them, 
now glowing with patriotic triumph, like 
Miriam or Jephthah’s daughter with 
their dances’ and their cymbals; now in 
the helpful tenderness of sympathy, like 
Ruth and Abigail ; now pouring forth the 
passion of prophecy, like Deborah or 
Huldah ; now in all the sweetness of do- 
mestic duty, wearing the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, like Sarah and Re- 
bekah ; now swaying the hearts ot kings, 
like Esther or the mother of Agur; now 
as their ideal was sketched by a kingly 
pencil in. the gracious matronhood and 
serene activity of the ‘ virtuous woman,’ 
And this was even in the days when 
womanhood was for the most part de- 
pressed and despised. Christianity came 
to raise women out of this condition, to 
restore them to that primeval rank which 
they had held before the days of Moses or 
of Oriental despotisms. Among the Jews 
and Greeks and Romans, to whom Chris- 
tianity was preached, women had been 
kept for the most part in deep seclusion, 
and encouraged to regard an almost nu- 
gatory insignificence as the summit of 
excellence. Christianity came to raise 
her from the drudge of man into his help- 
meet, making her not the victim of his 
tyranny or the toy of his caprice, but the 
equal sharer of all his sorrows and all his 
hopes. And Christian womanhood 
sprang at once to the height of this new 
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ideal. The New Testament like the Old, 
is full of the names of women, admirable 
not so much in the rare splendor of 
achievement as in the daily beauty of 
holiness. They took no small part in the 
conversion of the world. Who was the 
first convert in Europe to the faith of 
Christ? Wasit not the Lydian lady who 
sold purple at Thyatira? and was it not 
through her affection and generosity that 
Philippi became to St. Paul the dearest 
of his churches? And how many more 
we see whose names are written in the 
Book of Life! There is Priscilla, blessed 
by aiding in the conversion of the elo- 
quent Apollos, nay, even in the founding 
and nurture of the infant churches of Cor- 
inth and of Ephesus. There was Phebe, 
the humble deaconess, who once carried 
under the folds of her robe the letter 
which was the first great treatise of Chris- 
tian theology. There was Eunice, and her 
mother Lois, to whose training in the 
Scriptures was due the beauty of char- 
acter which made Timotheus, the gentle 
and timid Greek boy, the most’ dearly 
loved and helpful of the pupils of St. 
Paul. There were women like Tryphena 
and Tryphosa, slaves once, who, with 
names of insult and amid the infamies of 
heathendom, could still wear the white 
flower of a blameless life. There were 
the mother of Rufus, and the sister of 
Nereus, and many another shedding the 
fragrance of meekness and innocence 
through humble homes. And as these 
were the successors of the Marys who 
were last at the cross and the earliest at 
the tomb, and of Salome and Joanna, 
who had ministered to Christ of their 
substance, so they too became the ex- 
ample to long lines of successors through 
the Christian ages, who handed on from 
generation to generation the torch of life.’’ 


——_- > 


It will be found greatly to stimulate 
the interest of the whole family in the 
morning Scripture reading, if brief com- 
ments and explanations are judiciously 
made from time to time by the older 
members of the family. It goes without 
saying that reading in turn by all is 
more likely to maintain interest than the 
reading of the whole lesson by any one, 
while the time consumed in the two 
methods will not, if the children have 
been properly trained, differ materially. 
Everybody enjoys most those exercises 
in which he has some part himself, unless 
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he is hopelessly lazy or diffident, or has 
paid for his entertainment. In any case, 
care should be taken to see that no mem- 
ber of our own families habitually listens 
to the reading of anything, especially the 
Bible, without paying strict attention to 
it.—Aible Reader. 
a ow 
DR. BURROWES AND THE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


Of the Senate on the bill entitled ‘‘ An Act to provide for 
the training of Teachers for the Common Schools.”’ 


The Select Committee, to which was 
referred the Senate bill, entitled ‘‘ An Act 
to provide for the due training of Teachers 
for the Common Schools of the State,’’ 
beg leave to report : 

That the want of proper schools for the 
education .and training of teachers for the 
common schools of the State has been 
long felt and acknowledged. In the in- 
fancy of our common school system, this 
subject, although its importance was 
always conceded, was subordinated to the 
primary object of securing a foothold for 
the system itself, which then encountered 
in many sections of the State a bitter and 
persistent hostility. But as that system 
gradually overcame opposition, and es- 
tablished itself upon a permanent basis, 
those efforts, which in its early years 
had been required for its advocacy and 
defense, were directed to its improvement 
and extension. Much has been effected, 
and the system has reached a point 


| . ~ . 4 
where its efficiency and usefulness will be 


most increased by the adoption of some 
uniform method of Normal instruction. 
The policy of Pennsylvania has been 
to create and foster, in connection with 
her common school system, a popular 
sentiment upon which that system and 
all its improvements could lean for sup- 
port. It is the opinion of your Com- 
mittee, that they are not in advance of 
that public sentiment, but are its organ, 
in urging upon the Legislature the pro- 
priety of engrafting upon the system, at 
this time, a suitable method for the in- 
struction of teachers, which will afford 
the advantages and possess the symmetry 
and efficiency of a State Institution. It is 
well known that the most frequent com- 
plaints which reach all who are interested 
in common schools, is of the ignorance 
and inefficiency of teachers. Governors in 
their messages, State and County Super- 
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intendents, and District School Directors 
have made it the subject of constant 
official notice. Without elaborating this 
topic, your Committee would refer to the 
Reports of the Superintendents of Com- 
mon Schools for years past, and more 
particularly to the Reports of the County 
Superintendents, for further information. 
These documents prove clearly: 1. That 
the great want of the Common School 
system is a ‘‘ sufficient number of com- 
petent and well-trained teachers’’; and 2. 
That public opinion demands that this 
want shall be supplied by the establish- 
ment of well-organized Normal Schools 
under the patronage of the Common- 
wealth. 

Should Pennsylvania incorporate a 
uniform system of Normal instruction 
into her educational policy, she will only 
be following the lead of some of her sister 
States. The subject has engaged the at- 


tention of most ot the States of the Union 
where common schools exist, and some of 
them have already established schools, 
which are rewarding the wisdom of their 
founders by elevating the standard of ed- 
ucation, increasing the efficiency of the 
improving the 


Common Schools and 
character of the teacher. New England, 
New York, New Jersey, and some of the 
Western States, have tried the experi- 
ment with eminent success; and the 1n- 
telligent public sentiment of those States 
recognizes in Normal Schools a necessary 
part of any well-organized system of gen- 
eral education. Prussia is the mother of 
Normal Schools; and it is worthy of 
Pennsylvania’s notice, that this system 
was conceived and established by the 
scholars and statesmen of that Ger- 
man State, foremost of the kingdoms of 
continental Europe in general intelligence 
and virtue, and in the perfection of her 
educational system, from whence emi- 
grated the ancestors of a large portion of 
our population. As early as the year 
1850, Prussia had over fifty Normal 
Schools; France nearly one hundred ; 
Great Britain twenty-six ; and about one 
hundred more were scattered over other 
parts of the continent. Since that time 
they have been steadily increasing in 
numbers and efficiency. 

In 1839 Massachusetts had established 
three Normal Schools ; Connecticut one ; 
New York one, besides special appropria- 
tions to her numerous academies for the 
purpose of adding thereto facilities for the 
instruction of teachers. New Brunswick 
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and Upper Canada have each one of these 
schools, both of which are most liberally 
supported; Lower Canada has recently es- 
tablished three. 

Shall the State of Pennsylvania, then, 
with her teeming population, her widely- 
extended territory, so rich in all elements 
of prosperity, destined by nature to be 
the crowning glory in the wide arch of 
our Union, fall behind her sisters in this 
great work of progress? 

Your committee do not think further 
statements or arguments necessary, to 
prove that the time has arrived to inaug- 
urate a system of Normal institutions, 
which will be worthy of Pennsylvania 
and of her educational interests. 

How shall it be most certainly and 
wisely effected? Your committee are of 
opinion that the bill now in their hands 
has been framed to supply the wants of 
our common school system, and is less 


| objectionable than any scheme which has 


heretofore been proposed. They con- 
sider that it possesses the great merit of 
harmonizing and adapting itself to that 
system, without which no plan of Normal 
instruction can succeed. 

It is quite possible that a system of 
public education might be constructed 
which, at first sight, would appear more 
simple, more symmetrical and more 
efhcient than that of Pennsylvania, but 
experience would probably show that 
the improvement was more apparent than 
real. Whatever its faults or merits, the 
system ts our own. After years of strug- 
gle, it is finally established, if not in the 
affections, at least in the knowledge of 
the people; and any project involving 
organic change or material departure 
from its method of operation would only, 
if adopted, result in confusion and evil: 
But it will be admitted that to reach the 
point of excellence which is its destiny, 
new parts must be added, although in 
the addition of such parts the important 
truth must be remembered, that to secure 
efficiency and success, they must conform 
to its wants as indicated by its own 
workings and public opinion. One of 
these parts is the Normal School. Theory 
would affirm that the first requisition of a 
good system of education is the prepara- 
of the teacher, and that the first duty ofa 
State, in the creation of such a system, 
is the establishment of suitable schools 
for his training. In Pennsylvania, always 
cautious in the work of progress, practice 
has settled a different policy. For twenty 
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years she has steadily set her face against 
such schools as State Institutions, pre- 
ferring to devote her energies and means 
to establish and foster the common 
school. But now that the common school 
has fought its way, not only to recogni- 
tion but to favor, the reliable social 
legislation of public opinion opens the way 
for the Normal School, as its necessary 
ally and support. The bill now before 
your committee proposes to give legisla- 
tive sanction and expression to that public 
opinion, by establishing Normal Schools 
in such number and with such efficiency, 
as to extend their benefits to the whole 
Commonwealth, without imposing upon 
the people any additional taxation. 

The bill groups the counties of the State 
into twelve Districts, convenient in form, 
in each of which a Normal School may be 
established by private enterprise, under 
the sanction of legislative enactment. 


It is neither supposed, nor is it perhaps 


desirable, that under this bill, shouid it 


become a law, twelve Normal Schools 


will at once, or even in the next five.years, 
spring into existence. Their establish- 
ment will be slow. The Lancaster Dis- 
trict, we are informed, will come fully up 


to the provisions of the bill by the end 
of the summer of 1857, or at furthest 
by January 1858, if it pass this session. 
During the year 1858, the Allegheny and 
the Chester Districts will probably do the 
same ; and it may be that three others will 


report soon after. In all probability one 
of these three will be received in 1858 or 
1859, thus enabling the plan to start. 
But the chief good effect of the law will 
be found in the fact, ‘hat 7¢ will settle the 
policy of the State on this question, and thus 
relieve those who are desirous of invest- 
ing in this direction, from the risk of 
competition, or rather ruin, by the es- 
tablishment of institutions supported by 
the State Treasury. Again, these schools 
will at once, even before recognition under 
the law, begin to produce fruit. They 
will take students, and by the superiority 
of their instructions, each wiil strive to 
increase the number and to obtain publie 
confidence ; so that almost from the pass- 
age of the act, the plan will be found pro- 
ductive. Four such schools in operation 
will do much good. 

Neither is it supposed that the Boards 
of School Directors throughout the State 
will soon or largely send students, as the 
bill provides they may, on public account; 
ror is it indispensable, although very de- 
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sirable that they should. It is claimed 
as the especial merit of this bill that the 
plan it embodies avails itself of private 
enterprise, and is designed to be selt-sup- 
porting. Judging from the patronage 
now received by the numerous small and 
incomplete schools scattered over the 
State, the number of outside students will 
be quite sufficient to fill them ail. But 
when Directors do begin to send, it will 
be found to be one of the best means, in 
the opinion of your committee, not only 
to increase the number of good teachers, 
but to vivify and stimulate every school 
in the State. 

Should the bill pass, and the twelve 
schools be ultimately brought into opera- 
tion, the number of graduates will never 
be found too great for the wants of the 
community. The course of study will 
probably be three years. This would 
graduate one-third, (or twelve hundred) 
of the whole number annually, on the 
supposition that each school shail have 
three hundred students. Of this number, 
probably not more than one-third or four 
hundred, if so many, will permanently 
become teachers. Death, removal from 
the State, disinclination for the profession, 
and unfitness, will take ofi large numbers; 
so that the annual supply will probably 
fall short of the annual demand. But 
even if all should continue in the profes- 
sion, our State can retain the best, and 
the rest find employment elsewhere. 

One great merit of this bill, to which 
the committee would invite the attention 
of the Legislature is, that it establishes 
these Schools upon a basis worthy of its 
important object. However obvious may 
be the policy of shaping the means for the 
training of teachers, tosuit the educational 
sentiment and action over the State at 
this time, the chief danger to be guarded 
against is that of lowering the standard 
of qualification and size in these institu- 
tions, down to that of the hundreds of 
small and insufficient schools which de- 
sire to be included. In the opinion of 
your committee, years of total inaction 
on this subject would be far preferable to 
a policy so fatal. 

In concluding their general remarks 
upon the bill now before them, your com- 
mittee would urge its passage, because in 
their view, now is the time to give form 
and direction to the Normal School move- 
ment. Prominent and enterprising pro- 
fessors and educational men have been 
long waiting for the State to establish 
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Normal Schools, desiring, naturally and 
properly, a place in them. They are im- 
pressed with the belief that the State will 
not do so, and they are operating ou men 
of capital and liberality to start private 
institutions. At this moment, the State, 
by the passage of such an act as the one 
under consideration, may, without cost, 
unite, control and render thoroughly ef- 
fective all such feelings and enterprises. 
Your committee do not deem it neces- 
sary or proper in this report to remark at 
length upon the details of the bill. But 
a few observations upon the gth Article of 
the 6th Section will not be out of place. 
It provides that the School Directors of 
any District may send, and the proper 
Normal School shall receive, one student 
annually, alternately male and female, at 
a cost of not more than $5 each per quarter, 
to be paid by the said School Directors, 
the males not less than sixteen, and the 








females not less than fourteen years of | 


age; and the 12th section provides that 
the students so educated shall be liable to 
devote the next three years after their 
graduation, to teaching in the Common 
Schools of the district which defrayed 
the expenses of their instruction, at the 
medium rate of compensation in such 
district; and if not so required by their 
proper district, they shall devote the 
same period of time to teaching in some 
other district of the State. 

These provisions most directly connect 
the plan of the bill with the Common 
School system, and they deserve especial 
care and attention. ‘Their object is two- 
fold; first, to provide a supply of teachers 
for and from our Common Schools, and 
second, to stimulate and improve all those 
schools by extending the prospect of this 
mark of distinction to every pupil. 

The cost for instruction is low, ($20 
per annum, ) but low as it is, its payment 
is purely voluntary, thus relieving the 
whole scope of our system from all un- 
necessary compulsion. 

In conclusion, your committee think 
that if the Legislature should not see 
proper to adopt the plan embodied in this 
bill, its consideration will open the way 
to further investigation of the subject, 
and they hope, result in the establishment 
of a system of Normal Instruction by 
which the intellectual wants of the people 
will be supplied, our common schools 
raised to the highest standard of excell- 
euce, and the blessings of thorough, effi- 
cient education be extended to every sec- 
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tion ofour beloved Commonwealth. The 
common school is the life of the State; 
for from its bosom must be drawn those 
streams of knowledge and virtue which 
prepare freemen for the high duties of our 
Republican system ; and to foster, extend 
and perfect it, is the plainest lesson of 
wisdom and patriotism. 








SPEECH BY HON. GEO. W. BREWER. 
[On the Normal School Bill, in the Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania, May 4, 1857.] 

Mr. SPEAKER :—As one of the com- 
mittee to whom the bill under considera- 
tion was referred, I feel constrained to 
ask the indulgence of the Senate, for the 
purpose of submitting a few observations 
upon its final passage. We have en- 
deavored to discharge the duties imposed 
upon us with fidelity to this body, and 
with advantage to the best and highest 
interests of the State. The bill now be- 
fore us bears upon its face the marks of 
an intelligent mind and an experienced 
judgment, and, after a careful examina- 
tion, the feasibility of its provisions and 
the grandeur of its purposes, seemed to 
your committee to present one of the most 
interesting and important subjects cf 
legislation which have occupied the delib- 
eration of senators during the present 
session. I would here express, with emo- 
tions of pride and pleasure, my unshaken 
conviction, that the great question of 
popular education, involving as it does 
the welfare, the happiness, and the des- 
tiny of every class and every condition, 
of the entire people of the whole Com- 
monwealth, will command the undivided 
approbation, and enlist the warmest sym- 
pathies, of every member of this body. 
The impressive lesson of all history tells 
us, with oracular tongue, that the intelli- 
gence and thie virtues of a nation possess, 
alone, the charm to embellish their exist- 
ence or the power to perpetuate their 
liberties. 

That legislation is wise which guides 
and stimulates the progressive develop- 
ment of the vast resources of our re- 
nowned Commonwealth. That policy is 
true, which breaks the dreamless slum- 
bers of the earth, and drags into open 
day, from her rocky caverus, the spark- 
ling treasures of her deep buried wealth. 
And that law is salutary which throws 
the fostering arm of an equal protection 
around the kindred interests of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures. But 
that legislation is wiser which smooths 
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and widens the uneven paths of knowl- | is still in its infancy, but it is a pleasing 


edge, and invites with a common welcome 
to her ways, which are “‘ pleasantness and 
peace,’’ the lingering footsteps of the high 
and the low, the rich and the poor. That 
policy is more true which quickens the 
lofty energies of the human mind and 
educates and develops the untold riches 
of the immortal soul. And that law is 
more salutary whose elevated purpose is 
to adorn the records of our greatness with 
the undecaying trophies of literature and 
science, and to build school houses, lavish 
as a fairy’s hand scattering pearls, all 
over our broad domains—the modest, but 
the fairest jewels that ever glitter in the 
crown of empire. 

Pennsylvania might, indeed, well in- 
dulge in no common feelings of a vir- 
tuous pride. Look at her uncounted 
wealth, like the sands of the sea—her 
honored industry, happy and prosperous 
—her successful enterprise, winning its 
rapid way to fame and to fortune—her 
glorious works of charity and her noble 
institutions of benevolence, the home and 
the asylum of poverty and misfortune. 
But after all, a liberal and enlightened 
system of common schools is the unex- 
haustive fountain that must enrich and 
beautify her loveliest scenes—the un- 
clouded sun that must cheer and irradiate 
the broad expanse of her morning sky. 
True, the bosom may throb with feelings 
of unaffected exultation, as it witnesses 
the ponderous engiue, like a ‘thing of 
life,’’ bearing on to the sea-board, with 
swift and unwearied step, over yon snowy 
mountain, the accummulating fruits of 
toil and the generous rewards of labor. 
The heart may kindle into the tender 
passion of pure and pleasing emotions 
over yon valley of unblighted fields, 
waving to the whispering winds, with 
golden harvests, and vocal with the joy- 
ous music of the reaper’s song. But the 
patriot and the Christian, with faculties 
and feelings, all as keen as sensitive to 
everything that makes their country 
great, happy and prosperous, contemplate 
with a deeper interest and a nobler en- 
thusiasm that lowly roof, in some lowly 
vale, which scarce shelters from a sum- 
mer’s sun, or a wintry wind, that happy 
little group of innocence and youth, 
whose cultured charms or ripened wisdom 
may one day sweeten all the joys of home, 
or guard the changing destinies of a 
nation. it is, perhaps, no very cheering 
fact, that our system of common schools 





reflection that it gives promise of a man- 
hood radiant with health and vigor; and 
an old age, accompanied with “love, 
honor and troops of friends.’’ A system 
simple and yet comprehensive, cheap 
and yet efficient, it has silenced the angry 
lips of opposition, has outstripped the 
fondest anticipations of its friends, and 
has triumphantly vindicated its pre- 
eminent claims to universal favor and 
approval. The system may not be per- 
fect ; what upon the face of this earth is, 
which springs into existence for human 
good, at the pleasure of mortal will, or at 
the touch of finite power? 

But, sir, the question recurs, what has 
seen the history of the common school 
system in Pennsylvania? An eventful 
history of severe trials and protracted 
struggles, and at the same time, a cheer- 
ing record of immense usefulness and 
splendid achievements. Public opinion, 
the mighty sovereign in the organization 
of republican governments, long adverse, 
and still longer doubtful, has at length 
set in with a current broad, deep and 
irresistible in support and vindication of 
this great and successful institution of 
popular education. Some twenty years 
have elapsed since our system, amidst a 
sea of doubts and difficulties, struggled 
into the childhood of a feeble existence; 
and so rapidly have events crowded upon 
each other, and so vast has been the 
good accomplished by its operation, that 
amongst the opening flowers of spring we 
can almost gather the yellow and ripened 
fruits of autumn. In 1835, exclusive of 
Philadelphia, we had seven hundred and 
sixty-two schools, and now we have ten 
thousand six hundred and -ninety-seven, 
which is even an increase over 1853 of 
eleven hundred and ninety. In 1835 we 
had thirty-two thousand five hundred 
and forty-four scholars attending the 
public schools, and in the lapse of that 
brief period the number has expanded to 
the imposing spectacle of five hundred 
and thirty-one thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-six, which is an increase over 
the recent year of 1853 of more than fifty 
thousand. These gratifying facts carry 
the weight of impartial and convincing 
testimony to the enlightened policy, and 
to the marvelous results of this great 
measure for the public good. 

The annual report, able and interest- 
ing, submitted to the present Legislature, 
is full of the most cheering and signifi- 
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cant information, upon this vital and im- 
portant subject. The full statistics and 
the earnest appeal of this volume, address 
themselves, in the powerful language of 
a simple but moving eloquence, to the 
reason and the conscience of every friend 
of Christian science and progressive 
civilization, and plead with all the truth 
and fascination of a persuasive voice, the 
sublime cause of moral and intellectual 
culture. 

These schools are the people’s colleges. 
They are, with peculiar significance, 
called common, because they carry the 
inestimable blessings of their glorious 
mission to the threshold of every dwell- 
ing, and cheer the solitude of every home. 
Like the incasing air, which breathes the 
same perfume around the peasant’s cot- 
tage, and the princely mansion—like the 
impartial dews of heaven, which give the 
same freshness and verdure to the poor 
man’s glebe and the rich man's acres, 
they all, as common and as lavish, give 
the best and most lasting of all earthly 
inheritances, alike to the lowly children 
of poverty and toil, and to the prouder 
heirs of rank and fortune. If we permit 
our feet to be guided by the ‘‘ lamp of 


experience,’’ the interesting measure now 


submitted to the calm consideration of 
every gentleman upon this floor, appears 
no less wise and feasible in its provisions 
than grand and important in its purposes 
and results, and asks the fostering care and 
guardianship of the Commonwealth. This 
bill proposes to divide the several counties 
of the State into twelve districts, and to 
build up in each, by the hand of private 
munificence and the power of individual 
energy, on sure and liberal foundations, a 
Normal School where the young and the 
worthy of every class and condition, of 
both sexes, may qualify themselves for 
the high and responsible duties of one of 
the most laborious and honorable avoca- 
tions of life. 

For many years the establishment and 
maintenance Of Normal Schools have en- 
gaged the attention, and received the 
patronage, of the most enlightened na- 
tions of all Europe. In 1735, one hun- 
dred and twenty-two years ago, the friends 
of education in Prussia felt, and acknowl- 
edged in the liberal policy of a judicious 
legislation, the paramount value of this 
great sysiem. And it is apparent to 
every intelligent mind, that the signal 
success of the German system of instruc- 
tion is mainly attributable to these schools 
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for the educating, the training, and the 
disciplining of teachers for the varied 
duties of the primary schools. As far 
back as 1832, the quick, acute faculties of 
the French mind, ingrafted upon her in- 
stitutions of popular education the Ger- 
man system of Normal Schools, and the 
advocates of this successful scheme wit- 
nessed in full operation in 1848, ninety- 
three schools, which graduated in the 
same year ten thousand five hundred 
and fifty-five students. The cultured 
aud mighty spirit of England soon awoke 
to the absorbing importance of this vital 
question, and in 1835 it occupied the 
councils of her truest patriots and ablest 
statesmen. And at once the great cause 
of Normal education won the allegiance 
of all the feelings, and enlisted all the 
energies of that enlightened people, and 
moved forward, guarded and sustained 
by public opinion and legislative protec- 
tion, amid the applause of the whole 
nation, from dubious experiment to vic- 
torious results. The year 1853 saw in 
full vigor and flourishing operation 
thirty six Normal Schools in England 
aud Wales, four in Scotland, and one in 
Ireland. And they accomplished upon 
that storied soil even more than the 
promises of their unexampled success in 
Germany and France. A number of the 
American States have already distin- 
guished themselves by the creation and 
support of these popular institutions for 
the instruction and elevation of the 
masses of the people, but they are still 
altogether inadequate to meet the urgent 
want in this direction. 

It is highly proper that the potential 
voice of Pennsylvania should speak upon 
this great question. To impart the 
necessary vigor and efficiency to the 
operation of our system, it is essential to 
provide the schools with the experienced 
services of trained and competent teach- 
ers. Every one will admit that it re- 
quires no ordinary training and attain- 
ments to qualify the master for the 
difficult and delicate task of cultivating, 
developing, and directing the opening 
faculties of the youthful mind, for a 
virtuous and fortunate mission through 
the varied duties of life and the ever- 
recurrilg trials of earth. 

Before the people can reasonably ex- 
pect to reap the legitimate advantages, 
and to behold the promised triumph of 
the system, they must elevate the stand- 
ard of competency, and raise and dignify 
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the high and 
teacher. Make this responsible calling, 
as it so well deserves, more honorable 
and more profitable, and superior talents 
and accomplishments will not only en- 
large the sphere of its usefulness, but 
will adorn and illustrate its history. But 
here I would take occasion to bear my 
not unwilling testimony to the high 
character, ability and qualifications of 
many gentlemen who are at this time 
laboring with distinguished zeal and 
success in this wide field of public useful- 
ness. But the candid and able report of 
the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
exhibits a true and melancholy picture 
of the scanty numbers and the deficient 
qualifications of a large proportion of the 
teachers in Pennsylvania. 

Is there no adequate remedy for this 
unfortunate evil? Is there no power 
among the masses of our people to.arm 
and multiply the master, and to send him 
abroad, to scatter with an open and skill- 
ful hand the priceless and imperishable 
seeds of knowledge, all over the. whole 
land? This bill is intended to furnish a 


potent remedy for that acknowledged 
evil, and its passage, I fondly hope, will 


inaugurate a new and memorable era in 
the vast educational enterprise of the 
State. 

The creation of well-managed Normal 
Schoois will give new life and invigorated 
energy to our system—will accelerate its 
progress and extend its blessings. This 
bill, sir, does not ask for an appropriation 
of money, but it simply invokes the 
shelter and protection of the puissant 
name of the honored Commonwealth, for 
the cause of common education—for the 
institutions of common learning. Then 
whv hesitate—wherefore doubt ? 

In the palmy days of an ancient Re- 
public, the Gracchi were the jewels of 
Cornelia, but her common schools are the 
brightest ornaments of our prouder State. 
Théy are the household gods, who guard 
the altars and the firesides of a free and 
enlightened people. They are, indeed, 
the vestal virgins who watch, with untir- 
ing and sleepless vigilance, the perpetual 
flames upon the shrine of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. To the anxious eye of 
the patriot and the Christian, amid all the 
lovely scenes of natural grandeur in 
Pennsylvania, what more cheering and 
imposing spectacle than her half million 
of scholars, gathering daily around the 
limpid fountains of truth, and reciting 


laborious avocation of | there the early lessons of virtue 





| future. 
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and 
wisdom? 

‘** Educate the people,’’ was the earliest 
admonition addressed by the immortal 
Penn, to the wide and peaceful empire 
which his mighty genius has founded. 
Washington, the father of his country, 
in his last legacy of patriotism and of love 
to his grateful and prosperous country- 
men, exhorted them in the heartfelt lan- 
guage of truth and eloquence, to cherish 
and promote that virtue and knowledge 
which could alone augment their power 
and happiness and perpetuate through 
all coming time the glory and the bless- 
ings of their free institutions. If you 
would ennoble and elevate the citizen—if 
you would multiply every element of 
greatness, and every source of prosperity 
—if you would strengthen and beautify 
every social and domestic tie which asso- 
ciates the holiest joys of life, and the most 
tender reminiscences of ail the earth, 
crown your mountains and ornament 
your valleys with the edifices of learning 
and the temples of religion, till the ming- 
ling voice of wisdom and the hymn of 
praise shall swell up to heaven in perpet- 
ual music, from every hill and valley of 
our great, happy, and prosperous Com- 
monwealth. 


DR. BURROWES. 

[At the recognition of the lirst State Normal School of 
Pennsylvania at Millersville, Lancaster county, Dec 
1859, Dr. Burrowes presided on this memorable occasion. 
John L. Atlee, of Lan- 

Having been in con- 


ADDRESS OF 


The distinguished surgeon, Dr 
caster, made one of the addresses 
tinuous service as a school director since he knew 
whereof he spoke when he said: ** To the President ot 
this assembly, who has in a great measure sacrificed the 
honors and emoluments of his profession in the cause of 
education. are we indebted for the establishment of the 
Common School System in our county 

It is, now-a-days, the common practice 
to call every event, at all out of the usual 
order, an Era, and to noise abroad, asa 
Crisis, each difficulty, which, for the 
moment, seems to check the ordinary 
pace ofsociety. But the era, when scruti- 
nized, is found to be merely the obvious 
effect of a combination of every-day 
causes, culminating into their appropriate 
success; and the crisis, to a hopeful mind, 
is often but the moment during which 
brave men pause to consider the means of 
still greater triumphs. 

Viewed from the outside, the Common 
School System appears to be one great 
alternation of eras and crises: of moun- 
tains of difficulty overcome, and of Alp 
upon Alp of obstacle still rising in the 
Scrutinized closely, however, 
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and in its intimate connections with every 
relation of society, and every fibre of hu- 
manity, its successes are discovered to be 
but the nice adaptation of an every-day 
working machine to the wants and pur- 
poses of every-day life; while its diffi- 
culties are the inevitable result of depart- 
ure from its very simple, but often unseen 
plan and object. 

Hence, we are not here this day met to 
inaugurate a change in the nature or plan 
of our great Common School Systenr, but 
to rejoice together that in a most essential 
but long-neglected part of its work, its 
true nature is (in Pennsylvania at least) 
at length understood, and its mighty 
energies are to have free scope. The 
crisis—if crisis there was—consisted in 
the fact that the false lead of other lands 
was proposed but refused to be followed; 
and the era—if such you choose to call 
the present—that success has crowned 
the sturdy determination not to be misled. 

It may be necessary to the governments 
and social institutions of the Old World, 
to dole out the quantity and prescribe the 
kind—even to its religious hue and politi- 
cal complexion—of the education vouch- 
safed to the body of the people. And to 


effect this the training of the teacher— 


the mainspring of the whole movement— 
is jealously retained within the direct 
control of the State. But it is not a little 
strange, that in this land of free thought 
and free action, where governments are 
framed and administered by, and not for 
the mass—it is indeed passing strange 
that we should be blind to the danger of 
entrusting, even in the remotest degree, 
the training of the teacher of the people 
to the hands of government officials, or 
within the most distant reach of political 
contamination. I congratulate you that 
the attempt to avoid this risk may now 
be pronounced successful. 

It is cheering to us, as Pennsylvanians, 
that this result is but another instance of 
the sterling common sense and steadfast 
adherence to right principle, that are the 
characteristics of a State which others, in 
their supposed superior intelligence, have 
designated as the ‘‘blind Giant.’’ If 
blind, she still has the mind to think for 
herself and to weigh consequences: if 
blind, she yet has the sturdy resolution 
to abstain from following any lead but 
that which she feels to be right; though 
blind, she has the hand to do, and the 
means to make her efforts successful, 
at her own time and in 
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way. The proof is before us: for, in 
nothing has this cautious steadfastness 
been more strikingly manifest than in 
her course in reference to Normal School 
instruction. Many of us, and few less 
so than he who now addresses you, have 
been impatient under her tardiness of 
action in this very matter. Nearly all 
who have felt an interest in the common 
system of education have murmured and 
remonstrated, because she did not at once 
adopt the supposed infallible plan of the 
other common school States and countries. 
But the hard practical common sense of 
the people, reflected through the Legis- 
lature, seems to have had, instinctively, a 
better comprehension of the subject, than 
we who were in a fever of impatience un- 
der the instant pressure of the evil. And 
now, behold the remedy is at hand! A 
remedy, which is capable of meeting 
every want and satisfying every condi- 
tion of the social problem presented, 
while it conflicts with no right and forces 
no conscience, and yet would have been 
much postponed, if not entirely prevented, 
by the earlier gratification of our own 
impatient desires. Hail then, to the good 
Commonwealth which has never yet 
taken a backward step in common school 
affairs! which in this instance has made 
a long stride in advance, and which ever 
only requires to be convinced of the right, 
that she may enact it! 

It is claimed for the class of institutions, 
of which this has been the first to receive 
legal sanction: that it is an outgrowth of 
the Common School System itself and in 
strict conformity with its design; that it 
is capable of supplying, in its proper 
sphere, the wants of that system; that it 
adopts the only correct process for the 
establishment of educational institutions; 
that it is in close and safe accord with the 
other professional arrangements of the 
community; and that it affords full op- 
portunity for, while it abstains from un- 
due interference with, that degree of civil, 
moral and religious training which is 
essential to the character of the true 
American citizen, and altogether indis- 
pensable in his Teacher. 

That this class of schools is an out- 
growth of the Common System needs 
scarcely be asserted. The advocates of 
that system always felt that its great de- 
fect was the want of competent teachers, 
and had been importuning the public 
authorities for State institutions for their 
At length, about the year 
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1852, the system itself became sufficiently 
conscious of this defect, to make larger 
demands, through its directors, upon its 
corps of teachers. Thus impelled, the 
teachers began, by district, county and 
State association, the attempt to improve 
and elevate themselves in professional 
qualification. These, at first, brief and 
imperfect organizations, soon became of 
longer duration and higher aim and effort; 
till almost every county now has its 
means, more or less complete, according 
to local circumstances, for the professional 
improvement of its teachers. And the 
institution in whose hall we meet, is but 
the first to attain the full standard pre- 
scribed by an act of Assembly, which can 
hardly be said to have created a new class 
of professional institutions, but merely to 
have provided uniform regulations and a 
State authorization for those which pub- 
lic sentiment, that best legislator when 
rightly directed, was producing, and the 
School System itself was moulding into 
the right form for its own high uses. 

Equally obvious is it that these institu- 
tions are in uniformity with the system of 
instruction they are designed to complete. 
They are to be open to the teachers of their 
respective districts and to the pupils de- 
signed for that profession. Their first 
duty is to prepare their graduates, as in- 
structors in the elementary branches re- 
quired by the school law; and they are 
to impart instruction, also, in all the 
higher branches of knowledge to which a 
free and intelligent people may aspire. 
Thus are they in strict conformity with 
the system, for the plain reason that their 
agency will enable it to effect its high and 
glorious object. 

In reference to the capability of the plan 
to effect the great end in view, it is neither 
claimed that the school now proposed for 
recognition, nor even that two, three or 
four others, will be sufficient to meet the 
growing wants of the State. But it is 
believed and asserted, that the plan has 
within itself a power of adequate spread 
and enlargement, so that, just as fast and 
as far as the feeling of necessity for such 
institutions shall extend and be effective, 
just so fast will they be established and 
just so far will they be sustained. It is 
true that the instant this institution was 
publicly recognized, that instant it be- 
came the Normal School of the State. 
But herein was no undue preference. It 
was merely the reward of earlier enterprise 
and more successful activity. It will also 
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be, most beneficially for the whole State, 
a stimulus to other parts to go and do 
likewise; for the same law which recog- 
nized this, will welcome them; till the 
full design be carried out and the whole 
State be dotted over with similar schools. 
Thus will the supply of regularly trained 
instructors, by this means, be in propor- 
tion to the demand—a limit as safe and as 
applicable in this as in any other depart- 
ment of production. But, even assuming 
that one such school will be, for years, the 
only institution under this law, it may, 
toward other States, be asserted, that if 
one Normal School of no greater capacity 
in any respect is sufficient for the great 
State of New York, Pennsylvania need 
not, even in that case, fear the contrast in 
Normal instruction. 

Nor is the mode relied on for the estab- 
lishment of these schools less accordant 
with the general principles which give 
success to the foundation of all other lit- 
erary institutions. It is a remarkable 
fact that ‘‘school ruins’’ are almost the 
only ones that have heretofore added 
melancholy picturesqueness to the scene, 
in this young and vigorous land. Almost 
every county town, and not a few others, 
have had, and some still retain, an aban- 
doned and dilapidated academy or other 
school edifice with closed doors and 
broken windows, telling the sad tale of 
failure in educational enterprise, but tell- 
ing, if rightly understood, the reason 
also. The reason is, that educational re- 
form was songht to be commenced at the 
wrong point and by the wrong men, thus: 
A few liberally educated and liberal- 
minded citizens felt the necessity of 
greater facilities for learning; and, wish- 
ing to teach others as they themselves had 
been taught, they erected an academy, 
either out of their own means, or by that 
aid which the State so liberally extended 
to these institutions during the first third 
of the present century. Then they em- 
ployed a learned man, but no teacher, 
from some other profession, as principal, 
and they opened the school. A few feeble 
terms followed, and they failed—failed, 
because they knew not, or had forgotten, 
two educational axioms, as self-evident in 
their nature, and as well established by 
experience, as the plainest axiom of the 
sciences: 1. That a school consists of a 


teacher and students, and not of brick and 
mortar; 2. That to educate a people, you 
must begin, as in the case of a child, at 
the rudiments. 
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From the first schools, that, wandering 
in groves or sitting in porches, withdrawn 
from the toil and care of the world, sought 
to gain knowledge and wisdom at leisure, 
to those famous colleges of modern times 
that have nestled in cloisters or occupied 
the gothic halls erected for other pur- 
poses, some great master mind and emi- 
nent teacher always first attracted the 
concourse of learners and founded the 
school. A successful school can be no 
more established by the erection of a 
costly edifice than can a Christian church 
by the rearing of a large house crowned 
with a steeple. The skillful, earnest and 
popular teacher, with the crowd of willing 
students, is as indispensable in the one 
case, as are the pious, learned and faith- 
ful pastor and the congregation of be- 
lievers in the other. The one is the 
church and the other is the school; and 
the building and other necessary accom- 
modations for each will soon follow, when- 
ever these essential elements are present. 

Again: The history of the Eastern 
Hemisphere has, for thousands of years, 
told of the futility of the attempt to edu- 
cate the masses, by commencing with in- 
struction in the higher branches of knowl- 
edge. It is true that hundreds of pro- 
found and brilliant scholars were thus 
produced, in every age; but the millions 


remained unenlightened by the rays of | 


this superior knowledge. It was the dis- 
covery of the last century—only now 
being made generally practical — that 
education, like everything else, must be- 
gin at the rudiments; and that if a people 
be ignorant, the first means of instruction 
are the rudimental schools—not academies 
and colleges. 

Accordance with these two radical 
principles, viz.: the presence of compe- 
tent teaching mind, and commencement 
at the rudiments—is claimed as the prom- 
nent features of the class of schools now 
to be inaugurated. The one just inspected 
is an instance. In the agitation of the 
common school elements, which marked 
the attempt of the teachers of this region 
of the State, some years ago, to improve 
themselves and each other, the ablest and 
best qualified was naturally and inevitably 
thrown at the head of the movement. 
From less to more this feeling grew, till 
his influence and their combined efforts, 
operating on men of large heart and 
ample means, have built up these spacious 
halls to accommodate the crowds of stu- 
dents—the school—thus congregated. 
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This, though the first, is not destined 
to be the sole result of the kind. The 
causes that produced it are in human 
nature and in an existing social want, 
and must operate till that want, every- 
where existing, be everywhere supplied. 
In one district after another, just as fast 
as the true feeling is aroused, and the 
right men found, the means of the liberal- 
minded will be subscribed, and the same 
result will follow; and failure will be as 
rare in these noble undertakings, as suc- 
cess was hopeless when the radical prin- 
ciples before stated were disregarded. 
The schools will be built by the power of 
public necessity, on the basis of individual 
merit, with means from the purest philan- 
thropy. 

One great purpose of these institutions 
is, to place the teachers’ calling upon the 
footing of a distinct and independent pro- 
fession. So long as the school-room was 
the mere vestibule to supposed higher 
honors, a refuge for the failed members of 
other professions, or the last resort of the 
lazy, the worthless, or the vicious of all 
classes, there was no respect for the 
teacher, and little hope for the school. 
The only remedy was to hedge round the 
profession against those degrading irrup- 
tions from every quarter. These institu- 
tions seek to effect this, not by conferring 
greater privileges than are enjoyed by 
other professions, but by affording ample 
means to acquire professional skill, and 
by raising the barrier against intrusion 
so high that neither arrogant pretension 
nor incompetence shall pass it. 

The State has been wisely cautious in 
grauting privileges to the professions. 
While she has chartered and liberally 
aided in the endowment of the institu- 
tions out of which emerge the aspirants 
to the honors of Theology, Law and Med- 
cine, she confers on none the exclusive 
right to exercise their vocation ; leaving 
the honors and profits of all open to gen- 
eral competition. No more than this— 
if so much—has been claimed at her 
hands, by these Teachers’ Colleges. Not 
a dollar has been given; and even the 
hard-earned diploma, while it will ex- 
empt the holdey from all future examina- 
tion in the branches it certifies, will not 
protect him from competition for employ- 
ment with the veriest bungler to whom 
the force of circumstances may compel a 
Superintendent to grant a certificate, or 
whom the parsimony of Directors may 
cause them to engage. In fact, the full 
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honors of these Schools will be of more 
difficult attainment than those of the other 
professions. The unpracticed tyro in 
legal lore, medical science or theoretic 
theology, is at once graduated to the full 
honors of his professions. Here, the mere 
privilege to try to teach, will be at first 
granted; and it will be only after two 
years of successful practice of the duties 
of the profession and of correct moral de- 
portment, that the full professional rank 
can be accorded. Then, with the stamp 
of assayed merit added to the pure ore of 
scientific knowledge, the State Teacher 
will issue from these Halls, to challenge, 
because entitled to, general confidence. 

It is in the matter of civil, moral and 
religious training that these schools will 
have their greatest advantage over nor- 
mal institutions exclusively endowed and 
controlled by the State. 
instruction in the nature and duties of 
citizenship might be as ably and thor- 
oughly imparted by State employes, as 
by professors selected by the trustees of a 
corporation; but then, the political origin 
of their appointment would always sub- 
ject them to the suspicion of political 
bias, which, if it did not warp their 
teachings to political purposes, would, at 
least have the effect of restraining the in- 
struction afforded, within narrower 
bounds than desirable and even necessary. 
While, on the other hand, the free range 
of historical illustration and the lofty 
course of remark employed by professors 
selected without reference to politics, yet 
watchfully scrutinized by trustees always 
awake to the pecuniary interests and 
standing of their institution, will form 
just such instruction in civil duties, as 
the free and unbiased youth of the land 
have a right to expect. 

So of moral duties and rights. In the 
State School, all instruction of this kind 
must necessarily be confined to that cold 
system of ethics, which separating itself 
from the warm spirit of Christianity, 
deals only in general rules of human 
right and wrong, and confines itself to 
consequences in this life. Not so here. 
Disregarding on the one hand, religious 
creeds and sectarian observances, and on 
the other assenting to the doctrine that 
‘‘ Christianity is a part of the law of the 
land’’—the moral instruction of these 
schools will be based on that holy law, 
which God himself gave to govern man’s 
conduct to man, and the religious ob- 
servances, those which all Christians may 
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unite in, without regard to creed or de- 
nomination. 

Such then is the design of the series of 
institutions, the first of which has, this 
day, graced our glorious system of Com- 
mon School Education. The plan has 
slowly elaborated itself from the very 
nature and essence of that system, and 
must, therefore, in its main elements, 
succeed. The day of its ful! triumph 
may be materially hastened or retarded 
by you who are now the instructors, and 
you who are the students of this school. 
If your teachings, Professors, be such asthe 
system craves for its teachers, and your 
instruction, Teachers, such as the State 
demands for her children, not only will 
future generations call you blessed, but 
the present be also speedily benefited by 
many similar institutions. On the con- 
trary, if you, either as professors or grad- 
uates, prove careless or incompetent, 
many high hopes will be crushed, and the 
day of the full crowning glory of the Com- 
mon School System be long postponed. 





FROM ADDRESS OF PROF. WICKERSHAM. 


We take the following paragraphs from 
the extended and carefully prepared ad- 
dress of Prof. Wickersham, the very effi- 
cient principal of the School, made on this 
occasion : 

‘It is probable that we should have 
been content with the measure of good 
achieved, and the measure of influence 
attained, as a private county Normal 
School, had we not been disturbed and 
made ambitious to accomplish something 
higher and nobler by the promulgation of 
the idea of the present Normal School 
Law, which during the summer Of 1856, 
took a tangible form in the mind of the 
gentleman who is its anthor; who fitly 
presides at this meeting, and who has so 
ably explained its provisions. 

‘The peculiar features of this law were 
no doubt the result of a careful study of 
American institutions as well as of the 
conditions necessary to secure in a Penn- 
sylvania community a successful school ; 
and they may have been in part sug- 
gested by the success of this school, and 
the want it seemed so well adapted to 
supply. 

‘* An outline of the Pennsylvania Nor- 
mal School law was presented to me by 
its author, during a journey to Williams- 
port, to attend a meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, in August, 1856. 
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I was so much pleased with it, that, in my 
last report as County Superintendent, 
dated September 23, 1856, after a gen- 
eral argument in favor of Normal Schools, 
I wrote as follows : 

‘**Nor is it my opinion that one, or two, or 
even a half-dozen such schools can be so located 
as to accommodate conveniently the whole 
State. Ten or twelve will be needed to supply 
the demand ; and, perhaps, the most judicious 
request that the friends of education could 
make to the Legislature, would be the passage 
of a general Normal School Law, imposing 
such conditions as might be deemed expedient, 
and making such appropriations as the present 
condition of the State finances would admit, 
but leaving to private enterprise the erection of 
buildings and the establishinent of schools.’ 

‘* The Normal School bill was prepared, 
was presented to the Legislature, was 
passed, and on the 20th of May, 1857, 
was signed by the Governor. It is a 
happy circumstance that the author of the 
law (BURROWEsS), the State Superintend- 
ent (HicKoK), who urged its passage 
through the Legislature, and the Governor 
(POLLOCK) who approved it, are all here 
with us who are to put it into operation, to 
share the crowning joy of this occasion. 
It is not often that all the soldiers in a bat- 
tle can unite in enjoyment of the victory.’’ 


FIRST STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


[From Editorial by Dr. Burrowes in January No., 1860, of 
Pennsylvania School Journal. | 


We have.then, at last, a State Normal 
School without a dollar of cost to the 
State; though other States, after vast 
outlay, have nothing to exceed it. 
it is, apparently self-created, and certainly 
self-sustaining ; equal to its present work 
and fully expansible to the wants of the 
district. It isa proud monument of the 
indomitable will of our people and the 
high professional aspirations of our teach- 
ers. It is no half-way measure, no mere 
experiment, but a noble professional and 
social structure, founded on practical re- 
sults, and reared—every part of it—with 
the material of assured success. No school 
event for twenty years is more remarkable 
or momentous, either in its present or 
future relations. 

Still this school is not sufficient for the 
State. Even if the twelve thousand 
teachers of Pennsylvania were all suffi- 
ciently qualified for their duties, the ad- 
dition of twelve hundred annually would 
not make up for the yearly loss, by death, 
removals from the State, and withdrawals 
from the profession. One school with 
the capacity, when in full operation and 


There | 
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at the end of three years from a first full 
start, of graduating one hundred an- 
nually, will supply only one-tenth of this 
demand, allowing nothing for the dis- 
placement of incompetency or the increase 
of the system. Hence, the law under 
which this school has been recognizéd, 
was more in accordance with the wants 
of the system, when it contemplated the 
establishment of twelve such schools, 
than at first sight might appear. 

How, then, are other Normal Schools 
to be obtained? Precisely as this was 
obtained, viz: By a rally of all the teach- 
ers and friends of education, in each 
Normal District, around the best man in 
that district; by giving him a generous 
and unwavering support; and by having 
abiding, unquailing confidence in him 
and in the cause. It may be years, in 
some districts, before the right man shall 
be found ; but that will only be because 
the elements of action are not ready. As 
soon as the want of better teachers in 
large numbers is felt, and public senti- 
ment becomes informed as to the proper 
means of preparing them, these means 
will begin to assume a definite mode of 
action, and the best man to lead and 
make successful the enterprise ‘will be 
met. ‘To show this necessity and to culti- 
vate this public sentiment, is exclusively 
the task of the teachers in their schools, 
at their associations and institutes, and 
in their more permanent attempts after 
Normal instruction. These are the scat- 
tered fragments out of which the State 
Normal Schools of each district are to be 
built, and these are to be the builders. 
There is no other hope ; there is no other 
mode of success. This is the law of 
every profession. Each must provide the 
institutions for its own training and ele- 
vation ; and that of teaching is neither 
exempt from the pressure of this law, nor 
less capable than the others of meeting 
its indispensable requirements. 

What we want now in Pennsylvania is 
patience and steadfastness. This good 
year of 1860, at the end of a quarter of a 
century from the first establishment of 
our common school system, sees one State 
Normal School in practical operation. As 
surely as the first five years of the County 
Superintendency wrought an_ entire 
change in the schools, where faithfully 
administered, so surely, we think, will the 
five years now before us see in existence 
as many State Normal Schools as the 
needs of the system shall require. 
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GOVERNOR HASTINGS. 


ADDRESS AT THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This is 
Pennsylvania Day at Atlanta, and the 
Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion. We are here by your invitation, 
and we find on all sides the evidence of 


your hearty welcome and your well- | 


known hospitality. 

Pennsylvania comes to Georgia to-day 
to renew her sentiments of good will, and 
to reafhrm that spirit of comity and fra- 
ternity which should always exist between 
sister States. Georgia and Pennsylvania, 
two great sovereign States, to-day meet 
in fraternal association; they offer in 
friendly rivalry the products of their na- 
tive resources, wealth and development. 
Their State flags to-day are intertwined in 
hearty good will, and above them both 
waves, in peace and in glory, the beloved 
emblem of our common country. In our 
journey here we passed through rich and 
historic States, but we have crossed no 
sectional lines. They have been obliter- 
ated. They should never have marred 
the map of the United States. We have 
seen, as we have never seen before, the 
new South, not in bud or blossom, but in 
that full and radiant bloom whose fra- 
grance permeates the whole land. 

There is much of similarity in the two 
States united in these ceremonies; a simi- 
larity in the hills and valleys; in the fer- 
tility of the soil; in the abundance of 
their crops; in their stores of mineral 
wealth, and value of internal commerce; 
in their ‘‘mountains that point to the 
heavens, and the rivers that run to the 
sea.’’ Theearly settlement of both States 
was composed largely of the same people. 
Much of your population in early days 
came from Pennsylvania, although many 
of them, after leaving the Cumberland 
Valley, may have stopped for a genera- 
tion or two in Virginia, the Carolinas, or 
other States, before reaching Georgia. 

In the struggle for freedom Pennsy]- 
vania and Georgia stood side by side. 
Georgia’s representatives came to Phila- 
delphia to take counsel with the patriots. 
Theirnames, with those of ours, are signed 
to the Declaration of Independence. 
With us they heard the first defiant ring 
of freedom from yonder Liberty Bell. 
Your Georgia patriots fought side by side 
with those of the Pennsylvania Line at 
Saratoga and at Monmouth. They stood 
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at Pennsylvania’s side, and crimsoned 
Pennsylvania’s soil at Brandywine and 
Germantown. They went down into the 
gloom of despair with Washington at 
Valley Forge, and they were with the 
conquering hosts at Yorktown. I pro- 
claim to you that the patriotic heart of 
Pennsylvania beats as warmly and as 
steadfastly for Georgia and her sister 
States to-day as when they first united 
to found a government upon the rock of 
freedom. 

Your great Exposition gives to the 
world abounding proof of your industry, 
your business expansion, and your sur- 
prising growth and development. Every 
day with you during the term of this ex- 
position is a Georgia day. In your wel- 
come to the several States and to the great 
organizations representing the patriotism 
and material wealth of the country, and 
in your welcome to the representatives of 
other countries, so much is your time 
occupied that Pennsylvania, with the 
others, can be accorded only a single day, 
and, by your leave, I would improve the 
occasion to tell you something of our 
State, something of her relations to the 
Nation; the part she bore in the formative 
period; her growth and development; her 
relations to the emergencies and struggles 
through which we have survived; and 
the development of the great natural 
wealth planted by the Almighty in her 
hills and valleys; the moral and mental 
advancement of her people, and of the 
relations which she proudly claims to 
bear to all the people. 

The history of Pennsylvania is a part 
of that of our common country. On 
every page may be seen the Keystone 
State identified with every movement for 
its development and upbuilding. 

In 1683, before our ancestors had cov- 
ered themselves from the weather, and 
while William Penn, our great founder, 
was still a young man, a school for the 
education of children was opened in Phila- 
delphia. This was the first free school in 
the Western Hemisphere. Within four 
years from the time our ancestors landed 
in Penn’s woods a printing-press was 
successfully working in Pennsylvania. 
The first newspaper was published in 
the province of Penn, in 1719, by An- 
drew Bradford, and was called 7he Amer- 
tcan Weekly Mercury. In 1760 there were 
five weekly papers published in the prov- 
ince. There were more books printed in 
Pennsylvania prior to the Revolution 
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than’in all the other colonies together. 
The first general hospital in this country 
was founded in Pennsylvania in 1761, and 
in the same year the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the pride of our Commonwealth, 
was established. The first medical col- 
lege in America was founded in Pennsy]- 
vania. Education was advanced by the 
first public library in the land; and in 
this connection I call your attention to 
the fact that recently a private citizen of 
our State voluntarily contributed, of his 
own means, the sum of $2,000,000 for free 
libraries for the use of our people. The 
first vessel propelled by steam for the 
transportation of passengers and freight 
sailed from Philadelphia. The first ex- 
perimental railway was operated, and the 
first insurance company organized in 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania erected the 
earliest institutions for the care of the in- 
sane, the blind, and the deaf and dumb 
children of the Commonwealth, and one 
of our good ladies has brought here to 
exhibit before you some almost miracu- 
lous successes in the education of the 
deaf and dumb children. 

Pennsylvania was one of the earliest 
provinces to throw her weight, her influ- 
ence, her fortune, her honor and her 
future in favor of a free and independent 
government. That historic bell which 
you see at my right, for more than 
twenty years rang out a warning to the 
mother country against the oppressions 
visited upon our people; and Georgia, and 
the Carolinas, and Virginia, and Dela- 
ware, and Maryland stood round the 
cradle of liberty when this same bell 
rang out its triumphant notes of Liberty 
and Equality to the Western World and 
all the inhabitants thereof. 

While calling the attention of Geor- 
gians to those things of which we boast 
in Pennsylvania, let me avail myself of 
the opportunity to direct the attention of 
Pennsylvanians to some distinguishing 
features in the history of Georgia. No 
State, no section, can successfully boast 
of much more than its proportionate 
share in the great work of national up- 
building. Georgia’s versatility of cli- 
mate and soil induced her Jaw-makers to 
establish the first State Department of 
Agriculture in the land. Georgia was 
the first and only free and anti-slave col- 
ony in America. Her code of laws of 


1790 was so wise and symmetrical that it 
was afterwards approved, and to some 
extent engrafted upon the venerable body 
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of English jurisprudence. The first 
steamboat that ever crossed the ocean 
sailed from Savannah. The first female 
college in the world, the Wesleyan Fe- 
male College, was established at Macon, 
Georgia. The cotton gin was invented 
in 1793 by Eli Whitney, near Savaunah, 
on the plantation of General Greene of 
Revolutionary fame. The first sewing 
machine was invented by a Georgia 
preacher, Rev. F. R. Goulding. Georgia 
is the second State in the production of 
cotton, and the first in the South in all 
general lines of manufacture. 

The State of Pennsylvania comprises 
45,215 square miles, and contains a pop- 
ulation of 5,745,000. Within her bor- 
ders there are erected, by the voluntary 
contributions of her people, 10,624 
churches of all denominations. Her 
people worship in a larger number of 
churches than those of any other State in 
the Union. Georgia comes fifth in order 
of precedence, with over 7,000 churches, 
according .to latest statistics. The total 
value of church property of all denomina- 
tions in our State amounts to over 
$80,917,370. 

Mind training is an established industry 
in Pennsylvania. It is the most profita- 
ble investment within our borders. There 
are no dividends so great as those that 
come from the church, the school-house 
and the college. Free education has be- 
come as necessary a part of our govern- 
ment as our legislature and our courts. 
No tax is paid so cheerfully as the school 
tax. No expense is met so readily as 
that for the education of boys and girls 
growing up around our family hearth- 
stones. 

In Pennsylvania to-day there are 14,783 


! > 
school-houses and 22.850 school-rooms. 


The value of our public school property 
in 1890 was $42,625,000. We have 26,200 
school teachers instructing an army of 
1,040,000 Pennsylvania boys and girls for 
future usefulness and happiness. Our 
school teachers have received salaries in 
the past ten years $76 146,300. I was 
informed only last week by our Superin- 
teudent of Public Instruction, who, at 
my request, made a careful estimate, that 
the total expenditure for the public 
schools of our Commonwealth from 1885 
to 1894, inclusive, was $138,750,000, 
The total expenditure for the support 
of public schools in Pennsylvania is more 
than the aggregate of expenditures for 
schools in the States of Delaware, Mary- 
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land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. Pennsylvania’s school expen- 
diture exceeds that of the South Central 
division of States, which includes Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas. The 
expenditures for her public schools exceed 
the combined expenditures of the West- 
ern division, which includes Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and California. 

Agriculture, the chief occupation of our 
people, which, in every adjustment of 
legislation, has always received our first 
consideration, has kept pace with the de- 
velopment of all other branches of in- 
dustry. Last year we raised 2,710,000 
tons of hay, 23,000,000 bushels of pota- 
toes, 26,226,740 bushels of oats, 3,750,000° 
bushels of rye, 18,848,700 bushels of 
wheat, and 40,749,376 bushels of corn, 
which yielded to the Pennsylvania hus- 
bandmen a total of $81,739,407. These 
products were raised by 300,000 farmers 
on 200,000 farms, whose assessed value is 
$2,000,000,000 

You of the South who are particularly 
interested in the production of sugar may 
be surprised to learn that one of the num- 
erous refineries in Philadelphia uses more 
raw sugar every year than the States of 
Louisiana and Texas produce—indeed, 
more than the annual production in the 
United States—having a capacity of 7,000 
barrels of refined sugar per day. 

The average annual production of pig 
iron for the past four years has been 
3,914,939 tons. During the same period 
the average annual production of crude 
steel has been 2,831,757 tons, and the aver- 
age production of rolled iron and steel has 
amounted annually to 3,120,002 tons. 

Pennsylvania occupies the first rank 
in the manufacture of combined textiles. 
Since 1800 the capital employed in the 
textile industry has increased nearly eight- 
fold, and the value of its products nearly 
seven fold, while the amount paid in 
wages has increased nearly five and one- 
half times. The capital invested is $95,- 
686,227. More than 100,000 skilled work- 
men are employed, who have received 
annually during the past five years an 
average of $30,236,000, while the total 
value of the textile products is $137,367,- 
500 annually. ‘These remarkable figures 
have been prepared and tabulated by the 
State Bureau of Industrial Statistics. 
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We have in Pennsylvania 197,104 coal 
miners, paying them annually $60,076,- 
865. They produced in 1893, an average 
year, 43,221,898 tons of bituminous coal, 
47,179,563 tons of anthracite coal, the 
price of the former at the mines being 
$0.77 per ton, and of the latter $1.77 per 
ton. And in addition thereto, 5,549,296 
tons of coke. 

Petroleum is peculiarly a Pennsylva- 
nia product. While it is true that a part 
of the crude material is produced in some 
of the adjoining States, and a considera- 
ble proportion of the refining is done out- 
side the boundaries of our Common- 
wealth, we can justly claim that the coal 
oil industry has been, and still is, in 
Pennsylvania. Scarcely thirty years 
have passed since the first barrel of re- 
fined oil was offered for sale, and now 
the exports exceed all else except cotton, 
bread-stuffs and provisions. To-day our 
exports amount to over 700,000,000 gal- 
lons per year, and the last census report 
estimates the total capital invested in 
the oil production in our State at $300,- 
000,000, 

We have the greatest locomotive works 
in the country, we have the greatest saw 
manufactory in the world; the greatest 
ship building yards in the world are on 
the Delaware; and it was in Philadelphia 
that the first United States mint was 
established. 

These things that I have told you have 
inspired our people to a greater measure 
of loyalty and devotion to our beloved 
Commonwealth. We have gathered a 
few testimonials, and have brought them 
here to lay them as an offering of friend- 
ship at your feet. They testify better 
than our briefly spoken words of the 
good-will which we bear to the people of 
Georgia and her sister States of the 
South. We are but one of that great 
constellation of four and forty stars which 
comprises the only government founded 
on the rock of freedom, blessed with 
every gift of nature, now so peaceful, so 
prosperous and homogenous. 

The starry banner, designed, woven, 
and first flung to the breeze in Philadel- 
phia, now floats in peace and in glory 
over an undivided nation. We, in Penn- 
sylvania, believe in one flag and one 
country. We believe in the union of 
States. We believe in a common coun- 
try, a common flag, a common Ameri- 
canism, a community of interest and pa- 
triotism. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Lecker. 


Ye may be ave stickin’ im atree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—Scotch Farmer. 


N. C. SCHAEFFER. - - © « Jd, P, MeCASKEY. 


DR. BURROWES’ MEMORIAL, 


To Superintendents, Teachers, and Friends of 
Education generally in Pennsylvania. 
DEAR FRIENDS: On entering the temple 

of Fame, what Greek names are most con- 

spicuous —those of generals and statesmen 
like Themistocles and Aristides, or those of 
celebrated teachers like Socrates, Plato and 

Aristotle? Every high school pupil can 

answer the question. On some of the tablets 

recently brought to light the inscriptions in 
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unite their efforts in any cause, they are 
also a host in strength. The Normal 
Schools are no longer struggling institu- 
tions, begging for recognition and aright to 


| exist, but they are deeply rooted in popular 


honor of teachers employ language that we | 


would use only in referring to the Father of 
our country. 

We who teach in the Nineteenth Century 
sometimes complain that our work is not 
duly appreciated. When the grave of the 
educator who did more than any one else to 
organize and put into successful operation 
our Public School System, and to create our 
magnificent system of Normal Schools, re- 
mains unmarked for twenty-five years, are 
not we open to the charge, equally with the 
general public, of a lack of appreciation of 
those who gave their best days to the educa- 
tional work of the Commonwealth ? 

It is said that within a radius of fifty miles 
from Harrisburg as a centre perhaps a dozen 
generals of the American Revolution lie 
buried, and that the present generation 
walks over their graves unconscious of the 
fact, because no monument or tombstone 
marks the place of their burial! The sol- 
diers of the Civil War have met a better 
fate, for the American people have shown 
them honor by suitable monuments in 
every cemetery and on almost every public 
square, and by decorating their graves an- 
nually on Memorial Day. 

The movements to honor Dr. Higbee and 
Dr. Wickersham show that the public, and 
especially the teachers, are no longer willing 
that distinguished services in the cause of 
popular education shall be forgotten. The 
movement inaugurated at the Mt. Gretna 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, to show similar honor to Dr. 
THOMAS H. BURROWES, can not be too highly 
commended. 

The teachers of the Keystone State are 
now a host in numbers, and, when they 











favor, and have become a power in the land. 
The teachers in our public schools and the 
teachers and students in our Normal Schools 
owe a duty to the cause in which they are 
engaged, which will not be performed until 
a suitable monument has been erected over 
the grave of Dr. Burrowes and a volume has 
been published enshrining the thoughts and 
achievements of this distinguished Edu- 
cator in Pennsylvania. 

Let us each and all contribute gladly and 
generously, both of our money and of our 
influence, to insure the success of this good 
work, regarding it a matter both of profes- 
sional and personal obligation. 

NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


eer en eee 
T isanexampleto beimitated. A lady 
of Nantucket, Massachusetts, Mrs. 


Harriet Pierce, left funds amounting to 
$3,780.84 to be applied to the fitting for 
teaching of deserving young women in 
need of such aid. The help is given to 
applicants who sign a note promising to 
pay without interest the sum received 
within six years from date, unless pre- 
vented by illness or misfortune. Most of 
the loans have been for three hundred 
dollars in eight quarterly payments, to 
cover two years’ board at a Normal school. 
Some who received aid have paid their 
notes in full, others in part ; two who left 
the ranks are paying their notes also. 
Thus as time rolls on, the money will 
continue to do good, and those who have 
been aided will not feel that they have 
been objects of charity. 

‘‘We need ten thousand well-trained 
teachers,’’ says Secretary Hill, ‘‘to give 
one to every school in the State. Each 
of the Normal schools ought to hold in 
trust a fund of ten thousand dollars, at 
least, to be applied in loans similar to 
the above. Among those who are de- 
barred from attending the Normal Schools 
by the want of ready means are persons 
who possess the highest natural qualifi- 
cations for teaching, and who would fill 
the ranks of professional teachers with 
honor to themselves, and with credit to 
the Commonwealth. There can be no 
object better worthy the consideration of 
persons seeking an investment sure to be 
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of benefit to the rising generation and 
those to follow it, than to contribute to- 
wards such a fund, or to make bequest of 
this kind in aid of deserving teachers. 


THE true purpose of education is to 
cherish and unfold the seed of immor- 
tality already sown within us; to develop 
to their fullest extent the capacities of 
every kind with which the God who 
made us has endowed us.—//rs. Jameson. 


a << 


DR. BURROWES MEMORIAL FUND. 





A NOBLE PORTRAIT FOR GENERAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘THE admirable portrait of Dr. Bur- 

rowes which graces this number of 
The Journal will be recognized at once 
by those who knew him ‘*in his habit as 
he lived.’’ Different artists have been at 
work upon it during the past few months, 
with a result that is altogether satisfac- 
tory. To Mr. Rea also, the very skillful 
engraver of Philadelphia, are we largely 
indebted for this most life-like picture. 

The /ourna/ is in its torty-fourth vol- 
ume, and should long ere this have pre- 
sented to its readers the strong face ot its 
distinguished founder, and for a period 
of eighteen years its sole editor. It is 
an unusual face, that tells of character 
and of culture; of a man genial in tem- 
per, fertile in resources, resolute of pur- 
pose; with the breadth of view of the 
philosopher and the staying power of the 
soldier; of one wno could toil with the 
patience of hope, and die with the words 
‘* All is well!’’ upon his latest breath, 
leaving to after times to recognize the 
far-sighted wisdom of the measures he 
advocated and the extraordinary and ever- 
increasing value of the work he did. 

This portrait, in large size, is for gen- 
eral distribution throughout Pennsylva- 
nia. We hope, within ten days or two 
weeks, to send copies of it to Superintend- 
ents, to Normal Schools, and elsewhere, 
that all may know how strong and excel- 
lent a thing it is. It will be an ornament 
upon any wall, full of force and charac- 
ter, especially upon the walls of the 
school room and in the homes of friends 
of education in all parts of the State. 

But there are many items of expense 
in educational work of this kind, and 
that it may be done well, A/oney is 
needed. Many have had the courage to 
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give less or more, with words of encour- 
agement and hearty approval. We thank 
all such, and go forward with confidence. 
The fund, so far as contributions have 
been reported at this writing, is nearly 
fifteen hundred dollars. We will need 
three times this amount that no feature 
of the proposed memorial may be omitted. 
There are now three items of $250 each— 
contributions from the State Teachers’ 
Association, from the Lancaster County 
Teachers’ Institute, and from J. P. Mc- 
Caskey. We hope for the fourth $250 
from Pittsburgh, making an even thous- 
and dollars. We think, also, that the 
total of contributions from Lancaster city 
and county, including the Millersville 
State Normal School, will reach a thou- 
sand dollars by the time the fund is fully 
made up. It is proper that Lancaster 
should contribute one-fourth of this noble 
fund. She gave Thomas H. Burrowes 
to the State, and his grave is within her 
borders. But Peunsylvania was his ben- 
eficiary, and so the State contributes gen- 
erously to this memorial, and will have 
great good in so doing. 

The contributions which have thus far 
been reported from the counties, are Lan- 
caster, $250; Luzerne, $175; Dauphin, 
$100; Delaware, $60; Tioga, $50; Berks, 
$30; Lehigh, $27; Wayne, $20; Potter, 
$20; Northampton, $20; McKeen, $13. 
Chester reports a handsome collection now 
being made. We have advices also from 
Lackawanna, Lebanon, Monroe, Frank- 
lin, York, Adams, and other counties, 
whose reports are not vet received. Thirty 
County Institutes are yet to be held, from 
many of which there will be contributions 
in evidence of their appreciation of this 
memorial work, and of their generous de- 
sire to give it aid and encouragement, 

Among personal contributions are the 
following: From N. Ellmaker, $50; Wil- 
tiam Riddle, $25; Wm. A. Montgomery, 
$20; Nathan C. Schaeffer, $10; M. J. 
Brecht, $10; Mary Martin, $10; George 
F. Mull, $5; Henry Houck, $5; Emma 
Powers, $3; with other contributions in 
smaller sums. 

We are glad to hear from Supt. J. C. 
Houser as follows: ‘‘I herewith enclose 
$7.50 as the contribution of the teachers 


| ot Danville, twenty-five cents each, tothe 


Dr. Burrowes Fund. It was only neces- 
sary to bring the matter properly before 
the teachers’ meeting. They were at 


once in sympathy with the effort to do 
honor to a man who had rendered such 
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distinguished service to the cause of com- 
mon-school education, lifting our profes- 
sion toa higher plane. The teachers all 
join in wishing you success in this Memo- 
rial work.’’ 

Prof. W. W. Davis, of Sterling, Illinois, 
contributing to the fund, says: ‘‘I am 
glad to give my humble tribute to the 
memory of a noble benefactor. When I 
applied for admission to the Lancaster 
High School in 1853, I remember going 
to his office to make inquiry, and he re 
ceived me very kindly. Why is not his 
name in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Amer- 
can Biography? ‘The omission ought to 
be rectified in future editions.’’ 

Mr. William Riddle writes: ‘All 
honor to the men through whose unself- 
ish devotion to the cause of popular ed- 
ucation the project for the erection of a 
monument to the memory of Thomas H. 
Burrowes was conceived. And all honor 
to County Supt. Brecht and to the teach- 
ers of Lancaster county who so gener- 
ously contributed toward the fulfilment 
of this most worthy object. Looking 
backward through the long years that have 
marked the progress of the Common School 
System since Thomas H. Burrowes first 
took charge of the educational work, 
what an historic page is spread before the 
observing teacher! We think of his 
early struggles in the dark days during 
the thirties, the forties, and the fifties. 
Can we forget thatfas the acorn comes 
from the bud and blossom of the old oak, 
so from the pioneers of other days came 
the light, the life, and the inspiration of 
the system as it exists to-day? Can we fail 
to reverence the men of our own State, 
who have assured to future generations 
of Pennsylvania the untold blessings of 
the public school? Can we forget that 
they are ‘of those immortal dead who 
live again in minds made better by their 
presence?’ and that foremost among those 
honored men stands Thomas Henry Bur- 
rowes? Nearly fifty years ago it was my 
pleasure to stand face to face with this 
warm-hearted defender of the free school 
system—myself a mere lad and he a di- 
rector of the public schools of Lancaster. 
Twenty years later I met hima _ second 
time, not now as a school boy, but asa 
teacher sure of sympathy and and wise 
counsel. Although it is many years 
since I wasactively engaged in the teach- 
er’s calling, yet this noble enterprise ap- 
peals to me, one of the great body of the 
profession of other days, with equal force 
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as to every live teacher in the Common- 
wealth at the present day. Enclosed 
please find my check for twenty-five dol- 
lars in aid of the fund.’’ 

We are now printing, for distribution 
to the State Normal schools, a pamphlet 
of thirty-two pages, giving in bold out- 
line the relation of Dr. Burrowes to these 
schools. The matter which it contains 
will be new to nearly everybody into 
whose hands it will come, but it should 
be of unusual interest to earnest people 
who would knew more of the history of 
the schools with which they are con- 
nected, and to which many of them owe 
somuch. A copy of this pamphlet and 
of the Dr. Burrowes Memorial envelope, 
containing a sketch of the man and other 
matter of interest, will be sent to each 
student and teacher in these schools. It 
is recommended by the Committee that 
the contribution here be formally taken on 
Thursday, January 9th. Foreach twenty- 
five cents received from any such school— 
as well as from any County Institute or 
other body of teachers in city, town, bor- 
ough or township—a copy of the life-size 
portrait of Dr. Burrowes will be sent in 
return. To the State Normal Schools, 
and to the cities, towns, boroughs and 
townships having local Superintendents, 
these portraits will be sent during the 
current session of the schools.’ To the 
County Institutes they will be distributed 
at the next annual session, in 1896, as it 
would be very inconvenient for the County 
Superintendent to direct their distribution 
at any earlier time. 

It is an interesting fact that, in the 
beautiful chapel of the Millersville State 


| Normal School, the head of Thomas H. 


Burrowes is frescoed upon the wall oppo- 
site to that of Horace Mann—the great 
common school man of Massachusetts 
appropriately facing the great common 
school man of Pennsylvania. 
Superintendents, teachers, school di- 
rectors, and friends of education gene- 
rally, who may know of this Dr. Burrowes 
Memorial, and who are grateful enough, 
wise enough, and brave enough to make 
contribution to this fund, are cordially 
invited to enroll themselves upon this 
honor list. Twenty-five cents is the aver- 
age amount asked for, but it may be as 
much more than this as any one sees fit 
to give, the more the better, for the fund 
will be the sooner in hand. Dr. Wm. A. 
Mowry, the well-known educator and 
educational editor of Massachusetts, con- 
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tributes to the fund, with the remark : ‘‘I 
must have something in that monument.’’ 
So say we all. 

Contributions may be sent and checks 
made payable to J. P. McCaskey, chair- 
man, Lancaster, Pa., or to any other 
member of the Memorial Committee 
State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, County Supt. 
M. J. Brecht, Dr. Geo. M. Philips, or 
City Supt. George J. Luckey. 


‘“MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE.”’ 


| URING the week of the Lancaster 

County Teachers’ Institute, ending 
Friday, November 15th, we heard again 
and again, as if they thoroughly enjoyed 
it, a grand audience of a thousand people 
in the court house, sing ‘‘My Country, 
tis of Thee.’’ Hundreds of the teachers 
who sang it needed no book, for the 
words. They knew it ‘‘ by heart,’’ as we 


had opportunity to learn through testing 
them from the platform to find what pro- 
portion of them could give the different 
verses when these were called at random. 

In many other parts of the country, 
where the pupils sing in the schools, this 


’ 


‘* National Hymn’’ is perhaps equally 
well known. At the convention of the 
Christian Endeavorers, in Boston, in July 
last, we also heard those great audiences 
sing Dr. Smith's hymn. The aged au- 
thor himself made a short address from 
one of the platforms, adding to the inter- 
est and enthusiasm of the occasion. In 
April last he was given such an ovation 
in Boston as few men have known in the 
history of the race. 

Of his ‘‘ America’’ it has been said: 
‘“ This is truly our National hymn. No 
other poem by an American author rises 
in poetic instinct and patriotic fervor to 
its rank. Born of an inspiration, as all 
great national hymns are, its impress on 
our national life is profoundly devotional 
and sublimely American. Unique in its 
ascription of praise to the ‘Author of 
liberty,’ and its prayer of hope for 
‘Freedom’s holy light,’ it cannot die. 
As the nation’s affection for ‘ America’ 
grows more tender, and the nation’s ven- 
eration for its noble author deepens, so 
our interest in all that pertains to his per- 
sonality and welfare grows deeper and 
more sincere. In writing ‘America,’ Dr. 
Smith has bequeathed an influence for 
freedom to all mankind, which will en- 
dure throughout the generations.”’ 
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This hymn has recently been ordered 
to be placed in the Hymnal of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church by a vote of the 
General Convention of the Church, held 
at Minneapolis, within the past few weeks. 

My country ! tis of thee 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing ; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side, 
Let freedom ring. 
My native country ! thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 
Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 
Our fathers’ God ! to Thee, 
Author of liberty ! 
To Thee we sing ; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


For years the people of America were 
content to sing ‘‘My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,’ without thinking much about its 
origin. Like ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’’ it 
seemed to be an indigenous folk-song, 
without any particular authorship; but 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes brought its 
author into a publicity which he would 
not have sought for himself, and now his 
name is almost as well known as his 
patriotic song. The reader may recall 
this verse from Dr. Holmes’ well-known 
class poem, ‘‘ The Boys:”’ 

And there's a nice youngster of excellent pith; 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith; 
gut he shouted a song for the brave and the free, 


Just read on his medal, ‘‘ My country, of thee! 


Samuel Francis Smith was born in Bos- 
ton October 21, 1808, and graduated from 
Harvard College in 1829, in the same 
class with Dr. Holmes, after which he 
attended Andover Theological Seminary, 
graduating there in 1832. It was while 
a student at Andover that he wrote the 
poem ‘‘ America,’’ which made him fa- 
mous. About the same time he also wrote 
the well-known missionary hymn, ‘* The 
Morning Light is Breaking,’’ together 
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with a number of other poems, besides 
finding time to learn four foreign lan- 
guages. He became a Baptist minister, 
and was pastor of the First Baptist Church 
at Waterville, Me., from 1834 to 1841, and 
of the First Baptist Church at Newton, 
Mass., from 1842 to 1854. In the latter 
year he was made a doctor of divinity. 

He was an industrious worker. Be- 
sides his pastoral duties, he wrote a great 
many hymns and other poems, translated 
many more from the German, and edited 
the Christian Review from 1842 to 1854. 
From the latter year to 1869 he edited the 
Baptist Missionary Magazine. He hada 
taste for learning language also, and at 
the time of his death was more or less fa- 
miliar with at least fifteen languages. In 
1875-6 he spent a year in Europe, and in 
1880 went with his wife to visit their son, 
a missionary at Rangoon, Burmah. 

The story of the writing of ‘‘ America’’ 
has been told frequently. Dr. Smith's 
own account of it was given on the occa- 
sion of the public testimonial to him in 
Boston Music Hall last April. William 
C. Woodbridge, of New York, visited 
Germany in 1831, and brought back with 
him a number of books containing words 
and songs adapted for children’s exerci- 
ses in the German schools. He placed 
these in the hands of Lowell Mason, the 
noted song writer and composer, and the 
latter, having no knowledge of German, 
gave them to young Smith, requesting 
him to translate them, or to write new 
words adapted to the German music. 

‘*On a dismal day in February, 1832,’’ 
says Dr. Smith, ‘‘looking over one of 
these books, my attention was drawn to 
a tune which attracted me by its simple 
and natural movement and its fitness for 
children's choirs. Glancing at the Ger- 
man words at the foot of the page, I saw 
that they were patriotic, and I was in- 
stantly inspired to write a patriotic hymn 
of my own. 

‘Seizing a scrap of waste paper, I 
began to write, and in half an hour, I 
think, the words stood upon it substan- 
tially as they are sung to-day. I did not 
know at the time that the tune was the 
British ‘God Save the King.’ Ido not 
share the regret of those who deem it an 
evil that the national tune of Britain and 
America is the same. On the contrary, 
I deem it a new and beautiful tie of union 
between the mother and the daughter, 
one furnishing the music (if, indeed, it is 
really English), and the other the words. 
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‘I did not propose to write a National 
hymn. TI did not think that I had done 
so. I laid the song aside, and nearly for- 
got that I had made it. Some weeks 
later I sent it to Mr. Masor, and on the 
following Fourth of July, much to my 
surprise, he brought it out at the chil- 
dren’s celebration in the Park Street 
Church, in Boston, where it was first 
sung in public.”’ 

He died suddenly on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 16th, while on his way to Hyde Park, 
where he was to preach on the following 
day, and is probably the last of the old 
‘‘boys”’ to drop ‘“‘smiling away,’’ as did 
Holmes himself but a short time ago. 
Yes, we’re boys! always playing with tongue 

or with pen, 
And I sometimes Shall we ever 
be men? [gay, 
Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, and 
Till the last dear companion drops smiling 
away? 


asked, 


have 


Then here’s toour boyhood, its gold and its gray! 

The stars of its winter, the dews of its May! 

And when we have done with our life-lasting toys 

Dear Father, take care of thy children, THE 
Boys! 


= _ 


ATLANTA EXPOSITION. 

F iary HERS and others who can afford 
the trip during the Christmas holi- 
days, or at any other more convenint 
time, would do well to see the exposition 
now open at Atlanta, Georgia. Pennsyl- 
vania day, November 14th, was a great 
success. The able address of Governor 
Hastings, found elsewhere in this issue 
of Zhe Journal, did honor to the occasion. 
The Liberty Bell is a leading centre of 
interest in the Pennsylvania building, as 
it was at Chicago. This is by far the 
finest state building on the grounds. It 
is on the bluff, immediately in front of the 
Piedmont Club House, and at both the 
sides and the back is shadowed by the 
beautiful water oaks of the club house 
grounds. ‘The structure is low and of 
pure white, with a broad tiled veranda, 
covered part way on each side by a por- 
tico, under which to the right as one 
goes up the steps is hung the historic Bell. 
Over the entrance to the building is 
the word Pennsylvania, in letters of gold 
by day and fire at night. Beneath this is, 


not as one might expect, the two prancing 
horses of the State seal, but a device of 
the architect which may be understood as 
its exhibition crest, a wreath of laurel 
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held by two cherubs and enclosing the 
bust of Benjamin Franklin. 

The reception room, occupying the en- 
tire front, is finished in light brown and 
gray, and with blue and white predomi- 
nating in itsfurnishing. Here is the old- 
time clock, the piano and furniture loaned 
by Philadelphia firms; also the great 
register,-which is likely to carry upon its 
lines the names of all who visit the Ex- 
position, as all come to look at the Bell. 

Above the fireplace are the names of 
the Pennsylvania Commission : Governor 
D. H. Hastings, Lieutenant Governor 
Walter Lyon, State Treasurer S. M. 
Jackson, T. J. Keenan, William T. Mar- 
shall, William Connel and Harvey H. 
Hubert. On the walls are fine portraits 
of Governor Hastings, A. J. Drexel, 
George W. Childs, Benjamin Franklin 
and William Penn. 

The management, says the correspon- 
dent of the Philadelphia Ledger, seem 
determined to have the best and all there 
is of it, and are doing more than is neces- 
sary or than is appreciated. Take the 
judging of the Exposition. The Exposi- 
tion jury has on it such men as nations 
send out to represent them when great 


questions are to be settled, and if their 
services in this work are to be paid for at 
their character valuation, it will call fora 


fortune. In the music there is the same 
prodigality. The best there is in Amer- 
ica has not been enough, and the Mexi- 
can band isto be added. In fireworks by 
far too much is offered. The electric 
fountain. it is said, is an improvement 
upon Chicago’s exhibit, but in the light 
of the fairy land—that is,-with the plaza 
covered with tiny colored lights below and 
lanterns overhead—the best effect is lost. 

The Exposition Company, to speak 
plainly, are giving a great deal more than 
the money’s worth, and doing more than 
is appreciated. But whether or not they 
come out on the fortunate side is of no 
moment, except to the individual; the 
question of profit or loss is for the entire 
South, and to one who has looked the 
field over it seems as if it is worth all it 
has cost in bringing, as it has, the people 
of the North and West to an understand- 
of what the South affords, what it offers 
and what it needs. The Exposition and 
all that pertains to it has been a marvel 
of good management, from the plans 
upon which it was laid out to the filling 
out of the daily performance, which has 
brought just the right people together, 
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and on the very best days for their meet- 
ing, to have the most good come from it. 
“Will it pay to go to see it?’’ The an- 
swer of experience is, ‘*‘ Yes, and don’t 
miss it.’’ It isnot soextended a show as 
was that of Chicago, but there is so much 
of it that even the limit of a ten days’ ex- 
cursion ticket will not permit more than 
a passing glance. 

The Woman’s Building is beyond the 
plaza and near to the lake, and made 
prominent when viewed from the west 
entrance to the grounds by the greenish- 
gray background of the Liberal Arts 
Building, just beyond, and on the higher 
ground rising above it. It is the ‘‘White 
House,’’ where, daily since the Exposi- 
tion opened, one woman President or an- 
other has been at home. The location is 
central, and is considered one of the very 
best on every account. 

The building on its ground floor has 
rooms for the sale of woman's work; the 
hospital, where are to be seen the very 
latest and most improved hospital furni- 
ture, nurses in the most attractive of uni- 
forms, and ready to help in sudden illness 
or with first aid, and to summon the best 
the city affords in case of accident. 

Here, also, is the nursery, where par- 
ents and guardians may leave their wee 
ones in the care of trained and tactful 
colored maids, or where their own ser- 
vants may give the children all a well- 
ordered nursery at home would offer in 
conveniences and for amusement. Here 
also is the Kindergarten exhibit, with an 
interesting class in the morning. In the 
afternoon there is the class from the 
Training Nurseries, from the ‘‘ Home for 
the Training in Speech of Deaf Children 
before they are of School Age,’’ at Bel- 
mont avenue, Philadelphia. 

On the main floor of the building are the 
reception rooms the women of Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, Virginia and New York 
have furnished, and in which their friends 
are welcomed. Other rooms are for 
colonial treasures, displays of fine art, etc. 

It is up-stairs that interest centres and 
where the crowd lingers longest. Here 
are grouped the lacemakers, the em- 
broiderers and the Philadelphia silk 
growers, with the Mary Washington tea 
room to the west, the Pennsylvania room, 
with the greatly admired exhibits from 
its art schools at the north end, and As- 
sembly Hall, where one Congress of 
Women has followed another in unbroken 
succession since the building opened. 
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BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: A number of 
our teachers met together on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 5, and organized the ‘‘ Beaver County 
Teachers’ Association.’’ The object of this 
association is to give mutual aid and en- 
couragement to teachers in their work: to 
a ange a professional spirit; to establish a 
1igher standard of educational qualifica- 
tions for teachers; to awaken in the public 
mind a higher appreciation of the work of 
our public schools; and by united and sys- 
tematic effort to advance the cause of public 
education generally. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts; The schools vis- 
ited during the month show marked advance 
over last year. Teachers’ reading circles 
have been organized in many sections of the 
county, and are having the enthusiastic sup- 
port of allthe members. West St. Clair has 
all the houses now supplied with good furni- 
ture. New Paris has treated the house to a 
good coat of paint, the ceiliug a sky blue, 
and the walls a cream color. Mr. H. H. 
Bowers visited the Hopewell schools with 
me, ax we found them in first-class condi- 
tion. Geo. E. Whitaker is in charge of the 
schools, and is proving that he is at the 
right place. Broad Top township met with 
a very serious loss—$4,200 were taken by a 


sneak thief from the treasurer’s room. If 


they do not succeed in finding it, the term of 
school will have to be put to the minimum 


and even then money will be needed to pay 


the teachers. This township pays its teach- 
ers better than any other rural district in 
the county— $50 per month for seven months, 
The Hyndman schools, under David F. 
Enoch, are doing better work than they 
have done for some time. The enrollment 
at the Mullen school is larger than for many 
years at this period. St. Clairsville borongh 
organized a new school, and employs two 
teachers instead of one. Rainsburg and 
Roysburg, under the new principals, are 
doing good work. In Southampton town- 
ship, Pleasant Valley school, an educational 
meeting was held. The house was filled 
and closest attention given for the full time. 
Almost all the schools are doing well, some 
are doing excellent work. In the main the 
people are in«sympathy with the teacher, 
and have decided to give each a fair trial. 
Fourteen directors accompanied me to one 
or more schools. This number should be 
increased. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Woodbury township 
built a new school-house at Franklin Forge. 
It is a single-room brick structure finished 
in hard pine, and is substantial and com- 
plete in every respect. It is supplied with 
slate blackboard and patent furniture. Ev- 
ery school-house in this township is now in 
good condition, several of them having 
been recently renovated and made more 
attractive. The Woodbury directors are 
worthy of commendation for their progress- 
ive spirit and lively interest in the welfare 
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of the schools. They have the hearty coép- 
eration of the school patrons in their good 
work. On our tour of visitation through 
Huston and North Woodbury, we found the 
houses neat and attractive, the school at- 
tendance and interest good. Irregular at- 
tendance in these and many other districts 
seems to beathing of the past. The per- 
centage of attendance in nearly all the 
schools of the districts named varies from 
.92 to .99. The earnest efforts of the teachers 
have induced more hearty coéperation on 
the part of the patrons. The teachers, di- 
rectors, patrons, and pupils now seem to be 
working in harmony. ‘The school board of 
Frankstown remodeled the school-house at 
Breed’s Mill, making it equivalent to a new 
house ; other houses have also been repaired 
and renovated. The schools of this district 
are doing good work. The directors of Alle- 
gheny built a new brick house at Hillside. 
Well and neatly finished and supplied with 
slate blackboard and improved furniture, it 
is a beautiful house and reflects credit on 
the board. A number of houses were re- 
paired and renovated in this district; and 
the schools are doing satisfactory work. A 
beautiful flag was presented to the Newry 
Lane school, Freedom township, and un- 
furled to the breeze October 26, by J. O. U. 
A. M. of East Freedom. There were patri- 
otic addresses by Messrs. M. M. Morrow, 
and Jas. Craig, of Altoona; Maj. Alex 
Bobb, of Martinsburg; Rev. Sherts, of 
Newry, and others. These addresses were 
interspersed with music by the East Free- 
dom drum corps, and singing by the audi- 
ence. The Golden Eagles of Newry partici- 
pated in the exercises 

Bucks— Supt. Slotter: Middletown has 
added a school at Hulmeville. Miss Pallis, 
the newly appointed teacher, has charge of 
the drawing inall the boroughschools. Bris- 
tol township has graded the school at Emilie, 
and has employed an additional teacher. The 
directors otf Durham are having the school- 
building at Riegelsville remodeled and en- 
larged, with a gain of two additional rooms. 
The County Institute was a success, both 
in point of attendance and in work done. 

CAMERON—Supt. Herrick: The school 
board of Shippen township placed the Inter- 
national Encyclopedia in all the schools. 
The Teachers’ Institute was held during the 
month and was pronounced by all a most 
pleasant and profitable meeting. 

CARBON— Supt. Beisel: Franklin town- 
ship built a new one-room house on Indiana 
Hill. Itis the most modern rural school- 
house in the county. Directors who con- 
template building will do well to examine 
it. In erecting this house the health and 
comfort of the pupils were taken into con- 
sideration. On Thanksgiving Day the new 
six-room building at Beaver Meadow will 
be dedicated. This is an excellent frame 
building, and reflects credit on the present 
board of directors. The directors of Mauch 
Chunk made extensive repairs to the First 
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Ward building; the sanitary arrangements 
are said to be perfect. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: All the school 
grounds in Lower Oxford are well fenced, 
and in most cases afford ample room for 
play. At Mt. Joy a beautiful grove of maple 
trees lends an attractiveness to surround- 
ings not commonly afforded the children. 
The debt of $6,000, which six years ago 
rested upon the borough of Oxford, has all 
been liquidated, and during the same time 
an annex was built, grounds graded and 
fenced, out-houses remodeled, and the school 
building painted inside and outside. In 
Wallace township the American flag floats 
over all the schools at the expense of the 
board. Two new slate blackboards have 
been supplied. The entire tone and quality 
of the teaching in that district is very much 
improved. East Whiteland will soon stand 
among the best districts, educationally, in 
the county. 

CLARION — Supt. Beer: Local Institutes 
were held at Strattonville, Hawthorn, Ri- 
mersburg, and West Freedom. Evening 
meetings were held at the first named, and 
great interest was manifested. The schools 
are decidedly better than last year. 

COLUMBIA—Supt. Johnston: The County 
Institute was very satisfactory. Of. our 243 
teachers, 241 were present. Excellent in- 
struction was given by Dr. Arnold Tomp- 
kins, of Chicago; Supts. B. R. Johnson, of 
Union, and J. G. Becht, of Lycoming; 


Misses Margaret McCloskey, of the Lock 
Haven Normal, and E. N. Allen, of Yonk- 
ers, N. Y.; Dr. J. P. Welsh, and Profs. Wm. 
Noetling, of the Bloomsburg Normal, and 


E. K. Richardson, of Berwick. Prof. J. A. 
Sprenkel had charge of the music. The 
evening entertainments were furnished by 
James Hedley, Byron W. King, Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., and the Arion Concert Company. 
This course was well patronized, and gave 
excellent satisfaction. The attendance at 
the directors’ meeting was-the best we have 
had, and the discussions were interesting, 
practical and helpful. Arrangements were 
made for the holding of eight Local Insti- 
tutes during the year. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: The directors 
of Aston township opened an additional 
school at Brookside. ‘They have furnished 
two 10-inch terrestrial globes for use in their 
schools, abolished the use of slates and sub- 
stituted paper tablets, and painted No. 3 
school-room, at Crozierville, inside, with 
cheerful colors. No. 1 school, Middletown 
twp., has been painted inside and out, and 
furnished with single desks of an improved 
pattern. The grounds have been enlarged 
and put in good condition, and a well sunk 
for the use of the school. Cedar Grove 
school has been made more cheerful by a 
coat of paint on the inside. The Directors 
of Birmingham have erected a fine brick 
building, to take the place of the old stone 
school-house, known as Gilpin’s school. 
The new building is 40x 30, and has a neat 
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stone base. On each side of the entrance is 
a commodious cloak-room, opening into the 
school-room through archways. The floor 
of the cellar is cemented, which will make 
it a suitable play-room on stormy days. 
They also provided a well of good water 
with pump under cover. The school is fit- 
ted up with modern appliances. It is one 
of the model school-houses in the county. 
Prospect Park borough needed more room; 
to meet this want the directors decided to 
put athird story on their building. This 
makes it one of the most attractive in the 
county. The new rooms are furnished with 
single desks, and all of the rooms are well 
supplied with suitable apparatus. Conve- 
nient shedding has been erected at the Sandy 
Bank school in Upper Providence. The di- 
rectors of Newtown dedicated a fine new 
brick building on September 16th. Appro- 
priate exercises were held in which the chil- 
dren, Directors and County Superintendent 
took part. It contains two rooms, and is 
furnished with modern supplies. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: Our County 
Institute was one of more than ordinary in- 
terest and success. Of the 211 teachers 205 
were enrolled. The attendance of directors, 
citizens, and advanced pupils was so large 
that the opera house was crowded during 
most of the sessions. Though we had five 
lectures, all were well attended and highly 
appreciated. The lecturers were Col. G. W. 
Bain, Dr. Robert Nourse, Hon. H. W. J. 
Hain, Russell Conwell, and Leland Powers. 
We were ably assisted by the following in- 
structors from abroad: Dr. Houck, Hon. 
Wm. A. Mowry of Hyde Park, Prof. C. M. 
Thomas of Clarion, Supt. Hamilton of Alle- 
gheny, Dr. Harriet B. Jones of Wheeling, 
W. Va., and Prof. J. D. Gresh (Music Direc- 
tor) of Milton. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: Alexandria 
had the first Local Institute of the year. 
While the attendance was not large, it was 
an interesting and profitable meeting. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: I have visited 
quite a number of schools during the month, 
and I am convinced that the prospects for a 
successful term were never better. Upto 
date the average percentage of attendance is 
higher than for any previous term. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Hughes: Most of the 
districts have kept the salary up to that of 
former years. A few have reduced the sala- 
ries, to the injury of the schools concerned. 
I think on the whole we have reason to ex- 
pect good results from the ensuing term. 

JUNIATA — Supt. Marshall: During the 
month of October I completed my first tour 
of visitation over the county. With a few 
exceptions the schools are in a satisfactory 
condition. The vertical system of penman- 
ship has been adopted in the schools of 
Mifflintown. The Richfield school in Mon- 
roe township was graded, and an assistant 
teacher employed. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor : September 
7th I attended the formal opening of the new 
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school building at Moosic, in Lackawanna 
township. This is a handsome six-room 
building, costing about $10,000. The rooms 
are well lighted, heated and ventilated by 
the Smead system, and furnished with slate 
blackboards and single desks. The frame 
is of wood. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson: Our County 
Institute was largely attended; of 171 teach- 
ers, 166 were present. Our instructors were 
Dr. Eli F. Brown, A. E. Maltby, M. G. 
Benedict, Supt. L. R. Eckles, and Miss 
Elizabeth Fundenberg. The teachers unite 
in pronouncing it the most interesting 
meeting of the kind in their experience. 
The hall was filled at every session with 
citizens, teachers and friends. New school 
buildings have been erected in Wayne, She- 
nango, and Union districts; they are all 
good substantial buildings, well furnished 
with all the modern improvements. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: During this month 
the County Institute was held at Allentown. 
All but three of our teachers were in attend- 
ance, and two of the three were sick. Our 
schools are all in session, and the attend- 
ance is better than for the same month in 
previous years. I propose holding seven 


Local Institutes this season, as follows: At 
Fullerton, Nov. 9; West Bethlehem, Nov. 
16; Unionville, Nov. 23; Jacksonville, Nov. 
30; E. Texas, Dec. 7; Dillingersville, Dec. 
14; Fogelsville, Dec. 21. The County Teach- 
ers’ Reading Union bas adopted White's 


School Management and Psychology of 
Numbers for next year’s work. Nearly all 
our teachers have secured one or both of the 
books, and we may look for good results 
during the coming year. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: Our County 
Institute was held at Wilkes-Barre, October 
21. We enrolled 700 teachers—the largest 
number ever enrolled in the history of our 
institutes. The meeting was one of the most 
successful also we have ever had. Our pro- 
gramme was changed somewhat at the last 
moment, owing to the illness of Miss Ma- 
thilde E. Coffin, who was to have been with 
us all the week. We were very fortunate in 
being able to substitute excellent instruct- 
ors. Our instructors were Hon. Andrew S. 
Draper, Dr. George M. Philips, Dr. J. P. 
Welsh, Prof. T. lL. Gibson, Miss Agnes 
McMollan, Prof. E. L. Kemp, Miss Landes, 
of Millersville; Hon. Henry Houck, and 
Prof. E. I. Wolfe. Our evening lecturers 
were Geo. Kennan, Russell H. Conwell, A. 
J. Palmer, and Leland T. Powers. On 
Thursday the Directors’ Association met 
and discussed ‘‘ School Libraries’? and ‘‘ A 
Better Tenure of Office for the Teacher.’’ 
Five directors were elected as representa- 
tives to the State Convention to be held at 
Harrisburg this winter. Our schools are all 
open, the attendance is excellent, and un- 
usual interest is manifested in the work of 
the schools. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: I have thus far 
visited sixty-five schools, and found most of 
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them doing good work. The Derry direc- 
tors have opened two more schools. There 
are now sixteen schools in Derry township. 
The directors of Armagh have opened a 
fifth school at Milroy. Recently, in my 
notes in the county papers, I made special 
mention of the bad condition of many of 
the out-houses, and called attention to the 
special law relating thereto. 

MonroE—Supt. Serfass: By the middle 
of October all the schools were in operation. 
During my visits I noticed many improve- 
ments that are commendable and encourag- 
ing. The directors of Eldred district have 
set an example iu the matter of outbuild- 
ings: all the school-houses are provided 
with two separate water-closets, which in 
point of style and finish may be taken as 
models. In Hamilton quite a number of the 
school-houses were made more attractive by 
a new coat of paint. Middle Smithfield 
made the children of one district happy by 
providing them with a new school-house. 
Chestnut Hill contributed to the comfort of 
of the pupils by furnishing several buildings 
with improved desks. 

MontTour—Supt. Steinbach: The course 
of study prepared for ungraded schools was 
introduced ‘in nearly all the schools of the 
county at the opening of the term, and is 
meeting with success. Two new houses 
were erected during the summer in Anthony 
township. The buildings are a credit both 
to the contractors and the directors. Slate 
blackboards have been put in houses as fol- 
lows: Anthony, one; Liberty, two; Lime- 
stone, one; Mahoning, three; Valley, two. 
More than one-half the buildings in the 
county are now supplied with slate boards. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: The County 
Institute was pronounced by those in at- 
tendance as one of the best we have had in 
many years. The executive committee of 
the Directors’ Association had outlined an 
interesting programme for Directors’ Day, 
and although the number of directors present 
was not so large as it might have been, yet 
we believe the meeting was productive of 
much good. There is evidence of improve- 
ment in the schools visited this month. 
Teachers are taking greater interest in their 
work, and many of them are doing more 
professional reading than last year. Ar- 
rangements were made for holding six local 
institutes during the vear, the first to be 
held at Bangor, November 22. 

NORTHUMBERLAND Supt. Shipma 
From one to three months have now been 
taught in the various districts, with results 
gratifying and encouraging. If the terms 
end as well as they have begun, this will in- 
deed be a successful school year. New slate 
blackboards and a ‘‘ Map of the World”’ 
have been placed in every school in Turbot 
township, not previously supplied; slate 
blackboards in all the schools of Upper 
Mahanoy ; a complete set of philosophical 
apparatus, costing $125, and a handsome 
book-case for the school library, were placed 
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in the high school of East Sunbury. There 
are comparatively few school-rooms in the 
county not supplied with window curtains. 
Besides eliminating the barn-like appearance 
of the school building, the curtains aid in 
carrying into practice the daily teaching 
in physiology. It seems ridiculous to teach 
one thing and practice another. 
PERRY—Supt. Arnold: All our schools 
are now in operation with bright prospects 
for a successful year’s work. Those visited 
the past month were found in excellent con- 
dition and the attendance good. New build- 
ings were erected during the summer in 
Carroll, Centre, Jackson, Saville, and 
Wheatfield. All of these were fitted up with 
patent furniture. Just before the opening 
of school the Spruce Bank house in Tyrone 
township was destroyed by fire. A new 
house will be built at once, and in the mean- 
time the school is in progress in a rented 
room. The school-house in East Horse 
Valley, Toboyne township, was destroyed 
by fire on the night of October 31. A room 
has been rented in which the rest of the 
term will be taught. The Oak Hall school 


in Juniata township has been closed on ac- 
count of diphtheria. 

PIKE—Supt. Sawyer : Evidences of educa- 
tional progress are noticeable on every hand, 
and directors are endeavoring to make the 
school-rooms in their respective districts 
compare more favorably with those of other 


counties. Two new school-houses have re- 
cently been erected, one in Shohola, the 
other in Westfall, while a third is under way 
at Rattlesnake, in Dingman district. Patent 
desks are rapidly taking the place of old- 
time board seats—many school-rooms hav- 
ing been supplied with the new desks. Our 
teachers are wide-awake and doing well. 

SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: The schools 
in Selinsgrove and Middleburgh have made 
a few changes in the personnel of the teach- 
ing force, but Prof. Schroyer and Prof. 
Potter are still serving as principals of each 
respectively. In Middleburg the directors 
have provided singing books, organ, etc., so 
that music will now receive a little more at- 
tention in these schools than hitherto. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert : Improvements 
in buildings and equipment are encouraging 
features of the work. Cherry has com- 
pleted a fine new building at Satterfield. 
La Porte boro has painted and papered its 
rooms, and they now present a handsome 
appearance. Hillsgrove has thoroughly re- 
paired one building, and furnished recitation 
seats, globes, and dictionaries. Colby has 
cleared up fine school grounds at Lapley 
and perfected her title to the school property 
—a wise move on the part of the school 
board. All the schools thus far visited are 
doing excellent work, and everything points 
to a prosperous year. 

TroGa—Supt. Raesly: The annual Insti- 
tute was held during the week beginning 
October 28th, and was, by common consent, 
one of our most successful educational meet- 
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ings. The instructors were Drs. A. E. 
Winship, J. W. Redway, S. H. Albro, A. T. 
Smith, Miss Anna Buckbee, Profs. G. C. 
Robertson, W. R. Longstreet, and H. E. 
Cogswell. Deputy Supt. Stewart also de- 
livered a stirring address on Directors’ Day. 
The evening entertainments consisted of 
lectures by Drs. Winship, Crawford, and 
Russell H. Conwell, and a concert by the 
Swedish Quartet Company. 
VENANGO—Supt. Bigler : There were thir- 
teen monthly Institutes held in the county 
during the month of October. Cranberry 
district has built a two-room school-house, 
and furnished it with all the modern im- 
provements. The schools are well filled 
with pupils this year. The prospects for 
good schools throughout the county are 
excellent. Rockland district is grading its 
schools and putting in a course of study. 


Jackson has purchased the Standard Dic- 


tionary in two volumes, bound in Russian 
morocco, for every school in the district, 
and has built an addition to one of its houses. 
Oakland has repaired its houses by roofing 
and papering them. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: During the past 
summer Glade township erected a substan- 
tial brick building for the accommodation 
of pupils that were formerly pupils of the 
East Warren schools. A portion of Glade 
township was annexed to Warren borough, 
making a new school necessary. Pleasant 
township made substantial improvements 
on nearly all the school buildings in the 
district. Spring Creek erected a graded 
school building at Spring Creek village, 
which is a credit to the district. Relief 
maps and other apparatus were furnished in 
many districts, and much interest is mani- 
fested in school work. The Local Institutes, 
so popular and helpful last year, will be con- 
tinued in most districts of the county. 

YorkK—Supt. Gardner: Spring Garden 
township created a new school, and erected 
a handsome three-room brick building, fur- 
nished with slate blackboards and patent 
furniture; cost over $4,000. Seven Valley 
enlarged its house and formed a new school. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Farquhar: The School 
3oard has taken a step forward in the mat- 
ter of improving the school grounds. The 
fence around the Franklin building has 
been removed, and the lot, which occupies a 
quarter of a block, has been graded and laid 
out in walks. There will, therefore, be no 
more of the senseless confusion and noise 
altending the old-time recess. Hereafter 
the movements of the children will be under 
the direction of the teachers. What is the 
good to the children anyway, in the pulling 
and tearing and yelling of the intolerable 
mid-session recess? Only torn clothes, 
bumps, and bruises, colds, etc. Away with 
it for something more rational! 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hockenberry : At 
the end of the second month the indications 
are that we shall have a year of excellent 
school work. The attendance is quite good, 
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and the teachers are earnestly working for 
an all-round improvement of their pupils. 

CoLuMBIA—Supt. Hoffman: A very fine 
eight-room building was erected during the 
summer. It is well lighted and well venti- 
lated, furnished with single desks and an 
abundant supply of slate blackboard surface. 
It is in every way admirably adapted to its 
purpose, and is one of the finest buildings in 
the county. 

DANVILLE— Supt. Houser: The school 
board purchased $100 worth of supple- 
mentary reading books, intended to co-irdi- 
nate with history, geography and literature. 

HAZLE TOWNSHIP, (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Mulhall: It was found necessary to open 
another school at No. 3, and one also on the 
Diamond Addition. One of the schools at 
Hazleton Mines was closed. All of our 
teachers with few exceptions attended the 
County Institute, and evidently made the 
most they could out of the instruction there 
given. Our District Institute has arranged 
a programme as follows: White's Elements 
of Pedagogy, Drawing, discussion of Educa- 
tional Topics, Miscellany and Superinten- 
dent’s remarks. 

HAZLETON BoROUGH — Supt. Harman : 
We have organized a Local Institute with 
the following programme: Relief Maps; 
Primary Reading; Primary Arithmetic ; 
Miscellaneous Discussions; Essay; Remarks 
by Superintendent. The schools are well 
attended, most of them being crowded to 
Each school is well 


their utmost capacity. 
supplied with books, charts, globes, maps, 
ete., which shows that our school directors 


are of the progressive kind. Five school 
buildings were painted. The Bible is read 
in all of our schools. 

HOMESTEAD—Supt. Kendall: Arbor Day 
was observed in all the schools by the plant- 
ing of many fine shade trees. A choice 
programme was prepared for the occasion, 
bearing on nature and the necessity of pro- 
tecting our forests. The local press and 
many of the citizens attended, deeply inter- 
ested in the exercises of the day. As one of 
the editors present remarked, ‘‘It is sur- 
prising how many writers of poetry -have 
taken trees as subjects.’’ This, however, is 
only a beginning, for during the year the 
tree will be studied in all its varied stages 
of growth. Many books on science will be 
added to the public school library this year, 
not including over 200 volumes on other 
subjects. 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Benson: Our schools 
opened witha larger attendance than at any 
time in the past. There seems to be nothing 
to hinder the schools from carrying on the 
work for which they were intended. On 
account of the crowded condition of the 
high school, it became necessary to provide 
an additional teacher. We find it pays well 
to hire a teaching force that can handle the 
pupils when divided into smaller classes ; 
and when this is done, the teaching can be 
made much more effective. 
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JOHNSTOWN—Supt. Johnston: Arbor Day 
exercises were held by every school. Tree 
planting was done at six buildings, and in 
all twenty-five trees were planted. There 
were 582 visitors to the schools during the 
month. Large crowds of people witnessed 
the out-door exercises on Arbor Day. Each 
year this day seems to have a deeper interest 
for our pupils and citizens generally. 

LOWER MERION Twpe. (Jontgomery Co.) 
—Supt. Robb: A fine new school building 
has been completed at Ardmore, which was 
opened with appropriate ceremonies, Ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Houck, Dr. 
Sharpless, Supt. Hoffecker, Dr. Phillips, 
and Mr. McGeorge, President of the School 
Board. Dr. Sharpless, on behalf of the 
trustees of Haverford College, offered a 
scholarship to a boy in the graduating class 
of each year. At the conclusion of the ex- 
ercises a flag was presented to the school 
by the J. O. A. M. The building is con- 
structed of Holmesburg granite and finished 
in chestnut. It is thoroughly heated and 
ventilated. It contains eight schopl-rooms, 
a large high school room, with class-rooms, 
laboratory, and a gymnasium 50x75 feet. 
The township high school will be located in 
the building until the growing school at 
Ardmore crowds it out. 

MAHANOY Twe. (Schuylkill Co.)—Supt. 
Noonan: A decidedly comfortable and hand- 
somely-furnished new room was opened at 
Morca; it is 30x35 feet, and will accommodate 
fifty pupils. During vacation the building 
at Buck Mountain was remodeled, while 
those at Suffolk, St. Nicholas and New Bos- 
ton were beautified by the painter’s brush. 
All needed repairs were made, and about 300 
new window-shades were hung. Our schools 
opened September 3d, for a term of nine 
months, and we are pleased to record the 
largest first month's enrollment we have 
ever had. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Weber: Arbor Day 
was duly observed by our schools. While 
not all engaged in the planting of trees, in 
every school a portion of the day was de- 
voted to the holding of appropriate exer- 
cises. Immediately after the opening of 
school in the afternoon, the high school 
formed in line and proceeded to the Susque- 
hanna building, where each class planted a 
sugar maple, naming them respectively ’96, 
’97 and '98. Arbor Day selections were sung 
as the trees were planted. Then the school 
marched around the flag-pole, saluted the 
‘*Flag of our Nation,’’ and sang the ‘‘ Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ and ‘‘Long wave Old 
Glory,’’ after which they returned to the 
high school. The teachers and pupils of the 
Susquehanna building assembled in the 
school yard, and with singing and speaking 
planted four trees. The grammar rooms 
each planted a tree—nine in all. Whenever 
those in authority designate a day to be 
celebrated as Arbor Day, it becomes our 
pleasure to honor the proclamation by a 
proper observance—not in pomp and splen- 
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dor, but in easy suitable exercises, and 
above all with the planting of trees, followed 
by lessons of patriotism. 

Mr. CARMEL—Supt. Dean: Our lower 
grades are crowded, compelling us to put as 
many as seventy-eight in one room under 
one teacher. We need more money appro- 
priated to secure the proper buildings, suf- 
ficient teachers, etc. We are taxing to the 
full extent of the law, and yet the children 
are not properly supplied. If it is best to 
make a law providing for free text-books, 
the State should see to it that towns like 
ours have money enough to do it. It is un- 
pardonable to furnish free text-books and 
then be obliged to have so many pupils to a 
teacher in one room that work cannot be 
done in a healthy way. 

McKeEEsPport—Supt. Brooks: The first 
month of school found us with 3,790 pupils 
enrolled. I have never seen a more unani- 
mous effort on the part of both teachers and 
pupils, than is now apparent in our schools. 
All seem determined that this shall be our 
best school year. Dr. Schaeffer paid his first 
visit to our city, and delivered the address 
at the dedication of our new building. He 
made many friends while with us, and will 
be a welcome visitor at any time. The 
other speakers were President Trich, of the 
Board of Education, Hon. Thomas Tillbrook, 
E. P. Douglas, esq., Mayor Jas. Z. Andre, 
Rev. M. D. Lichter, and Mr. Dailey. We 


had a very large attendance of the patrons 


and friends of the schools. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Miller: We have in- 
troduced typewriting and stenography in 
our high school. There are over 200 more 
pupils in school this term than last. Our 
board is making preparation to erect an 
eight room building during the coming year. 

NEWPORT Twe., (Luzerne Co.) — Supt. 
Dewey: The monthly Institute was well at- 
tended, and was profitable to all present. 
The next meeting promises to be still more 
successful. It was found necessary to have 
more room for the high school work. The 
only room available was the Superintend- 
ent’s office, which has accordingly been 
fitted up for a recitation room. The attend- 
ance is very good throughout the district, 
and the older pupils seem very much in 
earnest. Nearly all the teachers are Normal 
rraduates, and are not only well qualified 
ioe teaching, but take hold of the work with 
a determination to make the most of their 
opportunities. Miss Belles, of school No. 
17, reports 100 per cent. in attendance for 
the second month. All the pupils were 
present every day, and not one was tardy. 
The nearest pupil lives one-fourth of a mile 
away, and some have more than a mile to 
walk. Our teachers all attended County 
Institute. 

Oi, Criry—Supt. Babcock: Our schools 
opened with an increased attendance of 148 
over the first month of last year; this made 
it necessary to rent two rooms. Our new 
building is nearing completion, and will be 
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ready for occupancy January ist. It is a 
four-room brick building of handsome de- 
sign, and will be up to date in all of its ap- 
pointments. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Whitaker: On Oc- 
tober 14 we opened ten evening schools—nine 
for boys and one for girls. Owing to the 
large attendance we were compelled to open 
two more for boys and one for girls, so that 
we now have thirteen of these schools in 
operation. Six hundred pupils have been 
enrolled, of whom about eighty are girls. 
The directors are taking a commendable in- 
terest in these evening schools, and neither 
labor nor expense will be spared to make 
them successful. 

SoutTH EAston—Supt. Shull: Our teach- 
ers, twenty-four in number, all attended the 
County Institure. Arbor Day was cele- 
brated by all the schools of this borough, 
and a warm interest was shown in the sub- 
ject of tree planting. 

SUNBURY—Supt. Oberdorf: Our schools 
opened with an enrollment of over 1300. 
Some of the primary rooms were over- 
crowded. In fact nearly all our rooms, in- 
cluding the high school, have insufficient 
seating capacity for the number of pupils 
they contain. A new two-room building, 
with modern conveniences, will soon be 
completed, and this will relieve us some- 
what; but until more modern buildings take 
the place of those now in use, our schools 
must suffer for lack of those comforts so es- 
sential to the best results in the school-room. 
The attendance for the first month has been 
excellent; and under a progressive, earnest 
corps of teachers we look tor good results. 
‘*Educational Foundations’’ is taken and 
read by all our teachers, and most of them 
are subscribers to one or more educational 
papers. Our teachers’ meetings, held every 
other Monday evening immediately after 
the close of school, are well attended ; they 
are devoted to the discussion of questions 
bearing upon school work. Our school 
board 1s progressive, generous, and watch- 
ful of the school interests of the borough. 

TITUSVILLE—Supt. Crawford : By moving 
the chemical laboratory to the third floor of 
the new high school building, the capacity 
has been increased from 23 to 40 individual 
stands. We have also moved the Watson 
Geological Cabinet to the same floor, and 
also our physical apparatus. When all 
these departments are completed, we will 
surely have one of the finest Science de- 
partments in Western Pennsylvania. 

YOrRK—Supt. Wanner: The pupils of our 
schools were asked to contribute apples and 
potatoes to the York Hospital and Dispen- 
sary on a day designated for the purpose. 
The result in the public schools alone was 
134 bushels of potatoes and 44 bushels of 
apples. From all sources there were received 
167 bushels of potatoes and 55 bushels of 
apples. The surplus will be judiciously dis- 
tributed in the community during the win- 
ter amongst needy and deserving iamiilies. 
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these people live is wholesome to breathe in; you feel 
Dickens, multiplied kindnesses which he has con- | that to be allowed to speak to them is a personal 
ferred upon us all; upon our children; upon people | kindness; you come away better for your contact 
educated and uneducated; upon the myriads here | with them ; your hands seem cleaner from having the 
and at home, who speak our common tongue; have | privilege of shaking theirs. Was there ever a better 
not you, have not I, all of us, reason to be thankful to | charity sermon preached in the world than Dickens’ 
this kind friend who has soothed and charmed so many | Christmas Carol? I believe it occasioned immense 
hours, brought pleasure and sweet laughter toso many | hospitality throughout England; was the means of 
homes; made such multitudes of children happy ; en- lighting up hi indreds of kind fires at Christmas time; 
dowed us with such a sweet store of graciousthoughts, | caused a wonderful outpouring of Christmas good-feel- 
fair fancies, softsympathies, hearty enjoyments? There | ing,an awful slaughter of Christmas turkeys, and roast- 
are creations of Mr. Dickens, which seem to me to | ing and basting of Christmas beef As for this man’s 
rank as personal benefits; figures so delightful that | love of children, that amiable organ at the back of 
one feels happier and better for knowing them, as ; his honest head must be perfectly monstrous, All 
one does for being brought into the society of very | children ought to love him. I know two that do, 
good men and women. The atmosphere in which | and read his books ten times for once that they 


Humor oF Dickens.—<As for the charities of Mr. 


Per. S. BkaiNaRD’s Sons, 
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Jol - ly old Saint Nich-o - las, Lean your ear this way! Don’t you tell a 
2. When the clock is strik-ingtwelve, When I’m fast a - sleep, Down the chimney, 
3- John-ny wants a pair of skates; Su - sy wants a dolly; Nel - ly wants a 






















sin - gle soul What I’m going to say; Christmas Eve is com - ing soon; 
broad and biack, With your pack you'll creep; All the stockings you will find 
sto - ry- book; She thinksdolls are folly; As for me, my - lit - tle brain 
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Now, you dear old man, Whisper what you'll bring to ‘me; Tell me if you can. 


Hanging in a _ row; Mine will be the shortest one; You'll be sure to know. 
Is - n't ve - ry bright; Choose forme, Old San- ta Claus, What youthink is might. 
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peruse the dismal preachments of their father. I know | does not love the little Marchioness, a and her friend 
one who, when she is happy, reads Nicholas Nickle- | Mr. Richard Swiveller? Who does not venerate the 
py; when she is unhappy, reads Nicholas Nickleby; | chief of tha, ‘ivstrious family who, being stricken by 
and when she has finished the book, reads it over | misfortune, wisely and greatly turned his attention to 
again. This candid young critic, at ten years of age, | coals,” the accomplished, the Epicurean, the dirty, 
said: “I like Mr. Dickens’ books much better than | the delightful Micawber? I may quarrel with Mr. 
your books, papa”—and frequently expressed her de- | Dickens’ art a thousand and a thousand times, I de- 
sire that the latter author should write a book like | light in and wonder at his genius; I recognize in it—I 
one of Mr. Dickens’ books. Who can? Every man | speak with awe and reverence—a commission from 
must say his own thoughts in his own voice, in his | that Divine Beneficence, whose blessed task we know 
own way; lucky is he who has such a charming gift | it will one day be to wipe away every tear from 
of nature as this, which brings all the children in the | every eye. T hankfully I take my share ‘of the feast 
world trooping to him, and being fond of him. * * | of love and kindness which this gentle, and generous 
One might go on, though the task would be endless | and charitable soul has contributed to the happiness 
and needless, chronicling the names of kind folks | of the world. I take and enjoy my share, and saya 
with whom thiskind geniushasmade usfamiliar. Who | grateful benediction for the meal_—7%ackeray, 











